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/N the life of the Republic the Catholic Church 
: is, indeed, a great fact and factor. As. ear- 
ly as the year 1857 Brownson wrote. that 
“the church serves the cause of: patriotism ; 
that, if embraced, it is sure to’ give us a 
high-toned and chivalric national character ; 
that it enlists conscience in the support of our 
free institutions and the preservation of our 
republican freedom as ‘the: established order 
of the country, is a. good reason why- the 
ee. : berg people should not oppose her, 
ety Gand why they should wish her growth and 
prosperity in our country.” The people of 
the United States are beginning to see clearly what'an in- 
fluence for good upon the country and its future :there ought 
to be in a body of over ten millions, absolutely one in. wor- 
ship, religious thought, and discipline. The history of 


THE CHURCH IN THESE UNITED STATES 


is evidence of what zeal, determination, adherence to high 
ideals, love of God and neighbor can accomplish. As in all 
places and at all times, so here from the beginning has the 
church aimed not at making a show but at doing a work of 
faith, purity, and charity. In our exultation over the prospect 
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of the great success of the church in this country we must 
not forget that much of this success is due to the favorable 
conditions in which she finds herself placed. The children of 
those wise statesmen who legislated for the free and independent 
States of America, and who laid the foundations of the new 
Republic upon the grounds of eternal justice, have ever been 
a God-fearing, law-abiding, and religious people.. Nowhere in 
Christendom is there among all classes a greater regard and 
higher respect for religion and revealed truth than here. There- 
fore, in a large measure, has the faith been able to achieve such 
glorious triumphs. Catholics in the United States rejoice in the 
fact that they possess the liberty which Christ demands for his 
church—the liberty to carry out his great commission and to 
govern herself; to be untiring and zealous in erecting sanctuaries 
of piety, charity, and learning, and, like her divine Master, to 
do good unto all men. The successors of St. Peter in the see 
of Rome have not been unmindful nor unobservant of the splen- 
did opportunities the church in America has ever had to grow 
into magnificent proportions and to make religion flourish. Es- 
pecially is this so, when they saw that the losses sustained in 
the old world have more than been made up by the accession 
in the new of self-sacrificing men and women anxious for the 
‘truth that should make them free. The evidence of God’s work 
faithfully done, the tender love and regard for the Holy See, so 
manifest in the clergy and laity of the United States, made 
Gregory XVI. on one occasion say that he was more truly pope 
in this than in any other land. His successor, Pope Pius IX., 
always manifested a tender love and solicitude for whatever 
concerned the growth and welfare of the American Church. 
When the years of his long and glorious Pontificate were ended, 
we saw that we were indebted to him for the creation of all 
but one of the ten archbishoprics then existing, and of at least 
three-fifths of our sixty-odd episcopal sees and vicariates. 
This love, so characteristic of the Pontiffs Gregory and Pius, 
burns even yet more brightly in the bosom of him who is at 
the head of government in the church, the saint and scholar, 
the arbiter of nations, Pope Leo XIII. 






THE MISSION OF LEO. 


A writer in the Catholic Quarterly Review, in an article en- 
titled “‘ Pius IX. and his Pontificate,”’ said: ‘‘We have lost Pius 
IX., but God has put in his place one whose name has already 
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become a familiar word on the lips of Christendom. For what 
special purpose Leo XIII. has been raised up by Providence we 
know not. Time alone will reveal it. His name is of happy 
augury, for it indicates strength—the royal energy that conquers. 
May Leo have sweet, persuasive words for his children and even 
for his enemies, blended with inflexible rigor, and indomitable 
strength in defending the rights of the church, and condemning 
the errors that belong to a false, impious civilization with 
which Satan is endeavoring to delude mankind and overthrow 
Christianity!" These words sound like a prophecy in these later 
days; surely the aspiration has seen its fulfilment. For among 
the men who mould the century and guide its movements Leo 
XIII. is conceded by all to be pre-eminent. With the solicitude 
of all the churches upon him, yet with a special, fatherly affec- 
tion does he regard the church in America, and love it because 
of the great promises for the future it holds out. As if to show 
in a still more positive manner his peculiar affection for us he 
has commissioned his favorite disciple and closest friend to be 
his representative amongst us. In his letter to the cardinal 
archbishops, and bishops of the United States on 


THE MUCH-DEBATED SCHOOL QUESTION 


the Holy Father says: ‘‘We have often given manifest proofs, 
both of our solicitude for the welfare of the faithful people 
and bishops of the United States of America, and of the 
peculiar affection with which we cherish that portion of our 
Saviour’s flock. Of this we have given an additional and un- 
mistakable evidence in sending to you as our Delegate our 
venerable Brother Francis, Titular Archbishop of Lepanto, an 
illustrious man not less pre-eminent by his learning than by his 
virtues, as you yourselves, in the recent meeting of the arch- 
bishops in New York, have plainly testified, thus confirming 
the trust which we had reposed in his prudence. Now, his 
legation had this for its object: that it should be a public 
testimonial of our good will towards your country, and of the 
high esteem in which we hold those who administer the govern- 
ment of the Republic; for he was to assist, in our name, at the 
dedication of the Universal Exposition held in the City of Chi- 
cago, in which we ourselves, by the courteous invitation of its 
directors, have taken part. But his legation had this, also, for 
its purpose: that our presence should be made, as it were, per- 
petual among you by the permanent establishment of an Apos- 
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tolic Delegation at Washington. By this we have manifestly de- 
clared, not only that we love your nation equally with those 
most flourishing countries to which we have been accustomed 
to send representatives vested with our authority, but also that 
we vehemently desire that the bonds of mutual relationship 
binding you and your faithful people with us, as children with 
their father, should grow closer every day. Nor was it a small 
comfort to our heart that this new act of our care in your re- 
gard was followed by a general outpouring of thanks and affec- 
tion toward us.” 


THE ADVENT OF ARCHBISHOP SATOLLI, 


bearing with him the highest of commissions, and speaking to us 
authoritatively in the name of the Holy Father, will be fraught 
with innumerable advantages, and will give a fresher and stronger 
impulse to the zeal that has built up the church in America. 
The object of these pages is to set forth the life-work of the 
man whom Leo XIII. has selected for such a responsible posi- 
tion, to detail the incidents of his brilliant career, that American 
Catholics may have a correct idea of the learning, piety, and 
wisdom of the first permanent Apostolic Delegate to the United 
States. A sketch of the Apostolic Delegate must necessarily be 
preceded by an account of the influences that have moulded 
and fitted him for his work. As we are what our education 
makes us, as the actions of our maturer years depend greatly 
upon the direction given them in the beginning, so must we 
look for the explanation of great men’s lives to the influences 
that surrounded them in the days of youth. 

The Delegate was born in the year 1837, at Marsciano, a de- 
lightful parish in the diocese of Perugia. At the time of Satolli’s 
birth Perugia enjoyed the unenviable distinction of being one of 
the centres of agitation of the revolutionary societies, whose ob- 
ject it was to foster popular discontent throughout all Italy. 
Through the catching terms of “ patriotism and national unity,” 
they imposed their schemes upon a people who knew not whither 
they were led. The old Italian political and social order was to 
be destroyed ; religion and its institutions to be harassed and 
persecuted ; a new order of freedom and equality was to be es- 
tablished, and Italy would acquire the prominence among the 
nations she deserved, but which had been withheld from her 
through the mistakes of Papal administrations. Time has shown 
the value of these pretensions, but they acted powerfully upon 
the minds of the Italian people at that period. The ultimate 
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object of the agitators was to deprive the Holy See of the rights 
vested in it for centuries, to despoil the Sovereign Pontiff of 
his possessions, and to make him dependent in his administra- 
tion of the Universal Church. There was great need of a man 
who, by his personality, learning, and prudence, should put a 
check on the movements of these unscrupulous men. Such a 
man the then reigning pontiff found in Monsignor Joachim Pecci, 
the delegate, or governor, of the province of Benevento. Ac- 
cordingly, in May of the year 1841, he was 


APPOINTED DELEGATE OF SPOLETO AND GOVERNOR OF UMBRIA. 


It was no easy task to reconcile the violently opposed emotions 
of the people in Umbria at that period, yet in two short years 
was the work successfully accomplished. It was effected by 
Monsignor Pecci’s fostering of industry, agriculture, and com- 
merce, by his working a thoroughly moral renovation of the 
people through religion. So well did affairs prosper in Perugia 
during his wise and beneficent rule that the announcement of 
his appointment as Archbishop of Damietta and Apostolic 
Nuncio to the court of Brussels was received by the people of 
Umbria as a personal misfortune. They resolved to leave no 
measures untried to have him again in their midst. And so it 
came to pass that on July 26, 1846, Monsignor Pecci made 
his formal, solemn entry into the diocese of Perugia as its 
bishop, amid general rejoicing and wonderful display. The sub- 
ject of this sketch was but nine years of age when the arch- 
bishop took up his residence in Perugia. The triumphal entry 
of the archbishop, afterwards his friend and patron, the fervid 
enthusiasm manifested by over sixty thousand of the grateful 
Italian people on that wonderful holiday, are memories dearly 
cherished by our Delegate. Perugia, from being a hot-bed of an- 
archistic sentiment, became, under the firm, wise, and chari- 
table guidance of its bishop, a centre of faith, education, and 
piety. It was during such happy times that Archbishop Sa- 
tolli spent his youth. At the age of thirteen years, having 
already felt 
THE DESIRE TO ENTER THE PRIESTHOOD, 


he was placed in the diocesan seminary of Perugia, which, found- 
ed in 1571 by Cardinal Fulvio della Corgna, had then become, 
owing to the enlightened zeal and policy of Archbishop Pecci, one 
of the most flourishing schools in all Italy. There, under the 
guidance of carefully selected professors, and under the personal 
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supervision of the great archbishop himself, Satolli laid deep and 
broad the foundations of that splendid scholarship so well known 
in these later days to the literary world. For ten years he 
showed an ever-increasing aptitude for the sacred sciences, a rare 
enthusiasm in the pursuit of knowledge, a close application to 
the duties of a seminarian. In the same institution, his student 
days over, the young ecclesiastic took up the office and duties 
of professor. He was called upon by his superiors to give a 
course of lectures on higher mathematics, a task which he fulfilled 
to their satisfaction, and in a manner that won for him great 
praise and renown. Is it not probable that this work of his 
seminary days had much to do in developing that clear-cut, pre- 
cise, and penetrating logic so evident in the later years of his 
professorship? His preparatory studies were now completed, 
and he was ordered to prepare himself diligently for the graces 
of the priesthood, and in the year 1862 he was ordained and 
privileged to go up to the altar and offer the clean sacrifice, 
the ever unfailing source of strength, comfort, and zeal in the 
divine service. In November of the same year that he was or- 
dained he was 


CALLED TO THE CHAIR OF LITERATURE IN THE SEMINARY, 


a post which he occupied for only a short time, when he was 
sent to Rome, that he might perfect himself still more in the 
sacred sciences, particularly in the science of philosophy. It 
can easily be imagined how the young priest devoted himself 
to a study that always had a peculiar fascination for him. For 
the long period of seven years did he ardently avail himself of 
the opportunities for study and research which the Eternal City 
affords to the inquiring mind. These were days when, relieved 
from any distracting responsibility, his whole object was to fit 
himself for the work that he would soon be called upon to un- 
dertake. In the year 1870 he repaired to the famous Benedic- 
tine Monastery of Monte Casino. This famous abbey, placed 
upon the mountain-side and looking down upon the plains 
of Aquino, the birth-place of the Angelic Doctor, was founded 
in the sixth century by St. Benedict. Notwithstanding the 
struggles for its possession and the many changes to which it 
had been subjected, it ever held the reputation of being one 
of the most distinguished schools of letters in the land. 
Through its vast corridors and silent cloisters the civilization 
of modern Europe had flowed out. There is no denying 
the fact that the traditions of the Benedictine spirit had a great 
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deal to do with the Christianizing of society in Europe. The 
names of Bede, Wilfrid, Bernard, and Anselm are suggestive of 
the influence of that spirit. In this beautiful retreat, hallowed 
by the glorious memories of the past, and consecrated by the 
saintly lives and splendid erudition of the Benedictine friars, 
Satolli took up his abode. 

For two years of the time he remained there he delivered 
lectures on ecclesiastical history, discussing particularly the in- 
teresting questions that centre about the life of Charles the 
Great and his relations to the church. In 1875 he was recalled 
by his bishop, Cardinal Pecci, to assume charge of the parish 
church of Marsciano, the village where he was born. While 
fulfilling with zeal and devotion the arduous labors of a parish 
priest he found time to attend to the duties of director of the 
Academy of St. Thomas, founded by Cardinal Pecci in the dio- 
cese of Perugia. He was happy and contented in the work 
that had been allotted to him, he possessed the unshaken confi- 
dence of his bishop, who trusted in the learning, prudence, and 
piety of the disciple, educated under his fostering care. But 
the ordinary routine of a pastor’s work in a quiet village on the 
mountain-side was soon to be interrupted by the changes that 
took place in the church at that time. 


CARDINAL PECCI ELECTED POPE. 


January 7, 1878, the gentle, loving, and Christian soul of 
Pius went to meet its Maker. Throughout his long and glorious 
pontificate he possessed the heritage of the saints, suffering for 
the cause of Christ and his truth. Gentle of heart, yet firm 
and obstinate in the assertion of God-given rights, his last act 
was a solemn protest against the usurpation of the government 
and the alienation of the temporalities of the church. February 
18 the cardinals of Holy Roman Church met in solemn con- 
clave to choose a successor to Pius. The tempests then raging 
about the bark of Peter called for the election of a man of 
pre-eminent virtue, of experience in managing diplomatic inter- 
course, of patience and firmness in asserting the rights of 
Christ’s Vicar on earth, of wisdom in safeguarding the Papacy, 
the very reason of whose existence men were foolishly begin- 
ning to dispute. Such a man, in the estimation of the assembled 
princes of the church, was Cardinal Pecci, Camerlengo of the 
Holy Roman Church and Archbishop of Perugia. Upon his 
election, when the usual question was put to him, “By what 
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” 


name do you wish to be called?” he simply answered “ Call 


me Leo.” 


HIS FIRST WORK. 


With Leo’s accession to the See of Peter a new era of glory 
and success began for the Universal Church. Two hundred mil- 
lions of Catholics, spread all over the globe, manifested their joy 
and enthusiasm upon the election of Leo XIII. He took up 
the burden at a period when men’s passions and prejudices were 
being excited by an unholy propagandism, when the church was 
persecuted, reviled, and calumniated, through the greater por- 
tion of the world. And to-day we see the fruits of Leo’s pon- 
tificate. Wonderful transformation in the space of fifteen years! 
Among the wonderful results obtained from his far-reaching 
wisdom, not the least have come from his position on the 
methods of teaching to be followed in the preparation of young 
men for the work of the priesthood. While Bishop of Perugia 
he had constantly inculcated the necessity of a more solid and 
thorough preparation for those who were to take upon them- 
selves the onerous duties of the ministry. His efforts were 
always directed towards restoring to its ancient place and 
splendor the Christian philosophy which attained its scientific 
maturity in the thirteenth century under St. Thomas Aquinas. 
When he attained supreme jurisdiction in the church he was 
more than ever convinced of the necessity of establishing once 
more in all its force and vigor the old scholastic philosophy, as 
shown forth by the great doctors and saints of the church. This 
philosophy was to save the social order and to lead it back to the 
old paths. It was not before the 4th of August, 1879, that the 
Holy Father found time to complete and publish that wonder- 
ful document, the Encyclical “tern Patris,” in which, by vir- 
tue of his supreme authority, he declared that the Thomistic 
philosophy should in all Catholic schools be the source from 
whence the professors should borrow their doctrine and their 
method. 


THE OLD SCHOLASTIC PHILOSOPHY. 


That Leo XIII. should call Catholic thinkers back to the 
thirteenth century, the culmination in St. Thomas of the best 
thought of paganism and Christianity, seemed to many to indi- 
cate a desire on the part of the Pope to put on the mind all 
the fetters of the old conservatism. Events have proved the 
utter foolishness of such fears, which arose either from ignorance 
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or malice. There is no document among the acta of Leo which 
so clearly shows the splendid qualities of mind, the deep 
thought and research of the Pontiff, as this encyclical. It is a 
masterpiece of eloquent diction, of clear, terse exposition of the 
history of philosophy, and a magnificent tribute to the provi- 
dential genius of the Angel of the Schools, St. Thomas, who, 
as Cajetan remarked, “because he had a sovereign veneration 
for all the ancient doctors, seems to have united in himself the 
intellectual powers of them all.” The Pope clearly points out 
that the departure from the philosophy of St. Thomas marks 
the downfall of rational philosophy, the decay of all moral and 
political truth, the beginning of what. was called by some one 
“the unscientific handling of even physical science.” It was time, 
therefore, for the Holy Father to call a halt to a system of 
teaching that had proved inadequate, and to restore the ancient 
landmarks by which, in the days of true progress, the course of 
philosophy and all science was regulated. By imposing upon 
Catholic professors the obligation of teaching the scholastic 
method, he effectually disproved the arguments of those who 
were bold enough to consider the philosophy of St. Thomas 
as barbarous, antiquated, and unintelligible. Such men either 
failed in honesty of speech or were sadly lacking in the capacity 
of understanding. Ever since the publication of the encyclical 
scholasticism has made remarkable strides. ‘The disciplining 
of mind, and the broadening of thought, the natural results of 
the scholastic method, are no less effectual in this era of critical 
empirical science than during the centuries of unhesitating be- 
lief. The love of independent research which it must inspire 
will be the reasonable service of our faith, and the crowning 
glory of a Pope truly alive to the times in sympathy and 
thought” (Rev. Dr. Pace on “Scholasticism”). Strange to say, 
in the beginning this wonderful document was interpreted to 
mean that the Pope intended to set aside as pernicious, or use- 
less, or hostile to revelation what Christian theologians, philoso- 
phers, and scientists acknowledged and accepted as true science. 
The Sovereign Pontiff, writing on February 24, 1880, to the 
Archbishop of Cologne, and later to the bishops of .Northern 
Italy, expresses the value he sets on, and his appreciation of 
such science, while at the same time he encourages and stimu- 
lates all in their efforts to restore Christian philosophy by mak- 
ing the great works of St. Thomas the basis of their studies 
and teaching. Very soon after the announcement of his educa- 
tional views and methods he ordered that the return to the 
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scholastic philosophy should begin in the schools of the Eter- 
nal City. 
OF THEOLOGY. 





SATOLLI MADE TEACHER 


In looking about for one upon whom he could rely, both 
for ability and love of the Angelic Doctor, he determined to call 
the parish priest of Marsciano to become his. principal agent 
and helper in the philosophical and theological schools of Rome. 
Was it not a great compliment to Satolli to be thus chosen by 
the Holy Father from out the large number of undoubtedly 
able men in Italy to carry out the great work of scholastic re- 
form? In 1880 he was made professor of dogmatic theology 
in the Urban College of the Propaganda, succeeding Abbot 
Smith, recently deceased, who had held that position for close 
on to thirty years. 

Those whose privilege it was to sit at the feet of Satolli and 
listen to his masterly exposition of Catholic truth, know the 
wonderful genius and talent of their professor. They have a 
profound veneration for the man, and count it a privilege in- 
deed to have been of the number of those who were witnesses 
of the eloquent diction, the ardent enthusiasm, and the clear 
methods of the greatest Thomist of the day. 

The Holy Father, well pleased with the manner in which 
Professor Satolli carried out in the Propaganda the commission 
entrusted to him, made him also, between the years 1882 and 
1885, professor of theology in the famous Roman Seminary. 
From the year 1884 to the year 1886 he held the important 
office of rector of the Greek College. The college had been in 
sad financial disorder, and the standard of discipline was not 
what the Pope wished it to be. In two years Professor Satolli, 
by his executive ability and attention to detail, restored it to 
its former flourishing condition, and thereby gladdened the 
heart of the Sovereign Pontiff, who had always evinced an 
earnest solicitude for the Seminary of St. Athanasius. In 1885 
the Pope conferred on Professor Satolli the dignity of Canon 
of St. John Lateran (the Mother and head of all the churches 
of the city and the world). 


INTRODUCES A NEW COURSE OF STUDY. 


In 1886 Professor Satolli was relieved of his duties as rector 
of the Greek College and appointed president of the College 
of Noble Ecclesiastics. This college was founded in Rome for 
the education of those who were destined for the diplomatic 
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service. While occupying this very important position he 
inaugurated a new study entitled “Ecclesiastical Public Law.” 
To give direction and method to this study he published 
three works: one on Ecclesiastical Public Law in general, a 
second on Corcordats and the relations of Church and State, 
and the third on the Public Law of the Church from the first 
to the sixth centuries. 

The Holy Father at this time hastened to establish in Rome 
an Academy of St. Thomas Aquinas, in which the best scholars 
and scientists of the church should labor to build up the grand 
edifice of philosophical science as the Pope desired. Professor 
Satolli was associated in this movement with such distinguished 
scholars as Cardinals Pecci, Mazzella, Zigliara, and others whose 
literary fame was world-wide. In connection with the works of 
this institution Professor Satolli wrote quite a number of arti- 
cles which were published in the TZvansactions of the Roman 
Academy of St. Thomas Aquinas. It is astonishing how, in the 
midst of an unceasing round of duties, he still found time to 
give to the world so many productions remarkable for the ver- 
satility of learning evidenced by the subjects treated, and for 
the clearness and scientific method shown in all. Besides the 
works mentioned, he published during his stay in Rome volumes 
on “ Divine Grace,” “ The Blessed Trinity,” “The Incarnation,” 
“The Divine Operations,” “The Unity of God,” and a complete 


course of logic. 
These works were not put out in a hurried fashion, as if mere- 


ly for the sake of publishing them, but were the natural result 
of long years of inquiring research, and were a distinct acquisi- 
tion to the literature of. the subjects treated. From 1884 to 
1888 Professor Satolli included among his other duties the 
labors of member of the Congregations of Studies, Index, and 
Holy Office. When requested to assist in the work of preach- 
ing the word of God, notwithstanding the pressure of his other 
obligations, he readily assented, and preached the Lenten ser- 
mons both at St. Charles on the Corso and at St. Lawrence-a- 
Damaso. 


MADE ARCHBISHOP OF LEPANTO. 


Such is the authentic account of the busy days of Satolli’s 
life in Rome. Such singleness of purpose, such obedience to 
high ideals, endeared him to the heart of the Sovereign Pontiff, 
and all Rome knew that Satolli was destined for greater and 
higher honors. On the 11th of June, 1888, he was consecrated 
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Titular Archbishop of Lepanto in the Redemptorist Church on 
the Esquiline Hill. 

About this time American Catholics were to see the fulfil- 
ment of an aspiration they had held for many years. The bishops 
had long seen the desirableness of a higher.or university edu- 
cation for both clergy and laity. In 1866, while engaged in the 
work of the Second Plenary Council of Baltimore, they put on 
record their testimony of the necessity of such education. It 
was no secret that our colleges gave but an indifferent mental 
training, and that thoroughness in education was the very rare 
exception. A proper intellectual education is pre-eminently a 
discipline for accuracy of mind. That such education was not 
given was well known to the enlightened prelates of the coun- 
try, and they were all anxious to provide the only possible 
remedy for the defect by the establishment of an institution 
national in its scope and character; namely, a university solidly 
constituted and thoroughly equipped. The object of such an in- 
stitution would be “to remove the original dimness of the 
mind’s eye; to strengthen and perfect its vision; to enable it 
to look out into the world right forward, steadily and truly ; to 
give the mind clearness, accuracy, and precision; to enable it 
to use words aright; to understand what it says, to conceive 
justly what it thinks about, to abstract, compare, analyze, 
divide, refine, and reason correctly” (Newman’s J/dea of a 
University). 

AN AMERICAN CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY. 


When the archbishops of the United States were in Rome 
during November, 1883, the Pope himself particularly insisted 
on this matter of higher education. He arranged the schema 
of studies to be followed in the proposed university, and from 
the very beginning has shown a personal and kindly interest 
in its success. When the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore 
was in session he was very anxious concerning its deliberations, 
and looked upon it as a work with which he was closely iden- 
tified. After the labors of the council had been completed he 
wrote, saying: “It was a great satisfaction to us to learn that 
you and your brother bishops have undertaken the noble work 
of building as soon as possible a Catholic University in 
America.” 

It was to be expected that grave difficulties would be en- 
countered at the very beginning of this great undertaking. 
Many have been overcome; many still remain. But this insti- 
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tution, carrying with it the blessing of our Holy Father, and 
being the object of his especial solicitude, must succeed, and 
from its walls shall go forth men solidly grounded in the sciences 
to do valiant work for the cause of Christ and Holy Mother 
Church. 


ARRIVAL OF SATOLLI. 


The inauguration of the Catholic University at Washington 
took place in the fall of 1889, at the same time that the Cente- 
nary of the Catholic Hierarchy in the United States was being 
celebrated. The Pope, to show that he was entirely in sympa- 
thy with the objects of the university, commissioned Archbishop 
Satolli to act as his representative on the occasion. It was, 
therefore, in the fall of 1889 that Archbishop Satolli made his 
first appearance in the United States. 

It was fitting that the man who had done so much for the 
cause of higher education throughout his life should be selected 
to represent the Pope on that occasion. His address at the in- 
auguration was remarkable for its impassioned eloquence, intense 
enthusiasm, and noble sentiments. 

During his short stay in America he was the recipient of 
honors from all classes of society. Among the most pleasant 
recollections he holds of that time is that of the reception and 
banquet tendered to him by the alumni students of the Ameri- 
can College, Rome, in New York, which was graced by the 
presence of the Archbishop, Most Rev. M. A. Corrigan, D.D. 
Many of those present had been his disciples, had sat on the 
old benches of the Propaganda, and had acquired from him a 
love for the study of the Angelic Doctor. 

Never is the Delegate so happy as when he meets some 
of his beloved “discepoli” (students) of the old days. 

Last September Archbishop Satolli came to us, at first as 
Papal Commissioner to the Columbian celebration, and in that 
capacity received official recognition from the government, be- 
ing formally received by the President and members of the cabi- 
net. His appointment as commissioner to the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition was regularly confirmed by an act of Congress, 
and in virtue of his position he took a prominent part in the 
dedicatory services last October. At the same time the Pope 
instructed him to act as his temporary representative for the 
settlement of pending questions of law and discipline in the 
church. 
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APPOINTED APOSTOLIC DELEGATE. 


Events moved rapidly in the church at that time. Men had 
not grown accustomed to the new order of things; it was a period 
of transition from the old methods of government to the newer 
and more fruitful relations with the centre of unity. It is not 
to be wondered at, therefore, that there was an uncertainty in 
the minds of many as to the powers of the position occupied 
by Monsignor Satolli. The Holy Father very soon solved the 
doubt by appointing him the first Apostolic Delegate to the 
United States, with complete jurisdiction over the bishops, priests, 
and laity of the country. 

It is the custom of the Holy See to send its accredited re- 
presentatives to countries where the church is solidly estab- 
lished, to facilitate its work, and to keep it in touch with the 
centre of authority. The powers of these representatives vary 
according to the nature of the commission entrusted to them. 
Nuncios or ambassadors are those who are sent to foreign 
courts, and whose duties are simply those of a diplomatic nature. 
Legates are sent with relation to some definite, determined, tem- 
porary work to be performed. Delegates apostolic are the pleni- 
potentiary representatives of the Pope, with full power, namely, 
to determine judicially all cases, with exception of those few 
cases which at all times have been reserved to the immediate 
jurisdiction of the Sovereign Pontiff. According, of course, to 
the words of the brief commissioning them must the extent of 
their powers be. What then is the precise position of the Dele- 
gate in relation to the Catholics of the country? He possesses 
the delegated authority of the Holy Father, and no judicial 
cases are reserved from his judgment. He holds the high pre- 
rogative conferred upon him by the Pope, “ nostra vice que corri- 
genda sunt, corrigat, que statuenda, constituat’’; of correcting, in the 
name of the Pope, whatever needs to be corrected, and of estab- 
lishing whatever he sees necessary for the good of religion. 
This is further made evident from the words written to him by 
the Holy Father upon his appointment as permanent Delegate: 

“We grant you all and singular powers necessary and ex- 
pedient for the carrying on of such a delegation. We command 
all whom it concerns to recognize in you, as Apostolic Delegate, 
the supreme power of the delegating Pontiff; we command that 
they give you aid, concurrence, and obedience in all things; 
that they receive with reverence your salutary admonitions and 
orders. Whatever sentence or penalty you shall declare or in- 
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flict duly against those who oppose your authority we will 
ratify, and, with the authority given us by the Lord, will cause 
to be observed inviolably until condign satisfaction be made, not- 
withstanding constitutions and apostolic ordinances or any other 
to the contrary.” 

The writer has attempted to give a faithful portrait of the 
Delegate, and an account of the influences and circumstances 
that moulded and fitted him for his career. We have seen him 
successively as a model seminarian, a zealous pastor, an illustri- 
ous professor, a distinguished author and versatile writer, a pru- 
dent and successful rector of colleges, a painstaking preacher of 
the word of God, an enthusiastic director in the philosophical 
and theological academies of Rome, and, finally, as Apostolic 
Delegate to our country. 

No man to-day knows the mind of the Holy Father as well 
as the Delegate—his acts show how thoroughly he is in sympa- 
thy with the Pope. Whatever the Delegate has done since his 
appointment has been the result of calm, mature, and earnest 
deliberation. He is too great a man to be swayed by feeling 
and passion; he is absolutely unapproachable in his integrity. 
His high regard for truth and principle, his love for the church, 
his knowledge of what the Holy Father expects of him, make 
him an impartial judge of the most unimportant case that is 
presented to him. He is a type of the true priest—kind, gen- 
tle, affable, easy of approach, careful in judgment, prudent in 
decision. In these pages we must have found reason to admire 
the man because of the wonderful gifts of intellect that are his. 
Those who know him best are at a loss which to admire the 
most, his wonderful genius or his profound humility. Possessing 
full authority, yet does he appear as if he possessed it not. One 
goes into his presence without fear or trepidation, assured be- 
forehand of a generous welcome. The interest he evinces in 
what is said, the kindly light in his eye while he listens, the 
manner in which he renders his decision, all speak to you of a 
man among men, of a learned and pious prelate of the church. 


EFFECT OF HIS APPOINTMENT. 


The church in America already owes much to the presence 
of its first Delegate. He has given it a new and fresh and 
strong impulse to advance the kingdom of God among men, and 
the light of the future will clearly show how beneficial were the 
actions of Archbishop Satolli in the cause of religion. His 
presence among us will go far to show that there never was a 
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more logical and systematic government than that of the Catho- 
lic Church. He will teach us all that “the Catholic Church is 
the greatest and holiest school of respect the world has ever 
seen, because it excels in tranquillizing distracted men by instill- 
ing into them an ineradicable sense of security, and holding up 
before them the splendid, unwavering torch of truth” (Guizot’s 
History of European Civilization). 

The people of America, without regard to creed or class, have 
taken the Delegate to their heart. Wherever he has gone all 
have given him a reception unparalleled in religious annals. The 
better they know him the more will their admiration for him 
increase. As for the children of the Church, to know that he 
represents the Holy Father is quite enough. He has come 
bearing the message of peace, of harmony, of unity, that we 
should be all of one mind and one sense. We know not how 
soon he may be called by the Sovereign Pontiff to newer and 
higher honors. This much, however, we do know: that when 
he leaves these shores he will carry with him the prayers of a 
grateful people that he may be spared many years to reflect 
lustre upon the church he loves so well. And not the least of 
his glorious achievements will be the work performed by him as 
first occupant of the Papal Delegation in the United States. 


St. Cecilia's Rectory, Brooklyn, 
Feast of St. Joachim, 1893. 
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MARIA IMMACULATA. 


By ALBA. 


RANDED with shame, confronted with de- 
feat, 
Behold the Tempter flee 
Before the promise of thy rising sweet— 
Star of the deathful sea! 
Star in whose light the angel choirs grow 
dim, 
And pale the glories of the cherubim ! 
Star which shall gild life’s billows dark 
and grim! 
Star whose pure rays shall be 
Through the long vista of each wistful age 
(How wistful and how drear!) 
Of earth’s deliverance the sweet presage, 
Heralding sunrise near! 


Thought-he to blight the Virgin predestin’d 
Angels and men before, 

First of pure creatures in th’ Eternal Mind, 
Grac’d all creation o’er? 

Thought he his hateful venom could infect 

God’s masterpiece, the Spirit’s Bride Elect? 

Could not the Son his Mother dear protect, 
Though sin lay at the door? 

O Serpent! ere th’ inscrutable decree 
Permitted thee an hour, 

With jealous care all set apart was she 
Beyond thine utmost pow’r. 


Behold her, by the Triune God discern’d 
First object of his love! 
And shall the rebel from his footstool spurned 
Breathe on his chosen Dove? 
Shall sin the first of her existence claim 
Who from God’s lips shall hear a mother’s name? 
VOL, LVIII.—22 
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Shall she but for an instant bow in shame 
Who shall all shame remove ? 

Against the impious child our Lord doth nurse 
A wrathful enmity; 

And to his own sweet Mother shall a curse 
His own first welcome be? 


O Woman blest! Fair type of womanhood, 
Create for God alone! 

Fountain elected of the Precious Blood, 
Calling, God’s Son thine own! 

I see a throne for thee in Heav’n prepared 

Which by nor saint nor angel may be shar’d; 

A throne of which to dream Faith had not dar’d 
Till the Most High had shown. 

Through mists prophetic I behold thee stand 
In vesture of wrought gold, 

The Royal Mother at the King’s right hand, 
Eternal court to hold. 


Unnumbered daughters are around thee there, 
To Mary’s likeness made, 

Each than a new-created world more fair, 
In holy works array’d. 

Yet, in the first of these—bright Eve, create 

Alone among them all, immaculate— 

Shines there a grace which finds in ¢hee no mate? 
Oh! let it ne’er be said. 

Form’d without sin, yet from that grace descending, 
Man’s Mother we have seen. 

Form’d without sin, in faithfulness transcending, 
Behold the Heav’nly Queen! 


Angels and cherubim surround thy throne, 
On bright, resplendent wing: 

Their Maker’s glory in his works to own, 
Thy lofty grace they sing. 

Spirits of purity, their robes of snow 

No lightest taint of sin or frailty know ; 

Yet on those robes no precious life-drops glow 
With splendor ravishing. 
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But thee Immaculate the Holy Rood 
As its bright first-fruit bore— 

Purer than Heav’n, yet with Redemption’s Flood 
Crimson’d all o’er and o’er! 


O Woman blest! Fair type of womanhood, 
Create for God alone! 

Throughout creation’s goodly multitude 
Beside thee there is none. 

For lo! the heav’ns all-glorious and serene 

In sight of the, Eternal lose their sheen ; 

And charg’d with folly have e’en angels been 
By the All-holy One. 

But when he looks thy Virgin-soul upon, 
Far other word saith he— 

“ Thou art all fair, My Dove, My Chosen One; 
There is no spot in thee.” 





THE CRADLE OF THE INFANT COMMUNITY (1809). 


EMMITSBURGH—THE VESTIBULE OF HEAVEN. 


By HELEN M. SWEENEY. 


the beautiful White Wonderland by the Lake 

this summer, we came unexpectedly upon the 

power that rang the chimes clashing above our 

heads. Seated at a small key-board of eight or 
nine notes, a woman’s hand was manipulating the white keys 
and setting the imprisoned music free. In a most musical clangor 
the notes of “Nearer, my God, to Thee” rang out on the free 
air hundreds of feet above our heads. As the clear, sweet tones 
fell upon my ear, my thoughts reverted to the peaceful valley 
in the midst of which the Convent of St. Joseph lifts its time- 
crowned head. There, too, it is woman’s hand that is busy. 
There are set in motion the tones and chords of bright young 
lives. Not “like sweet bells jangled, out of tune and harsh” are 
the strong characters nurtured at Emmitsburgh, but a most com- 
plete and harmonious chime which, like sweetest music to our lis- 
tening sense, charms the heart and mind of all who come in con- 
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tact with an unassuming convent girl, brought up in the “ good 
old-fashioned way.” 

The very place itself has a charm peculiarly its own. The 
village of Emmitsburgh consists of one long street that straggles 
off into the mountains, crossed by another at right angles to it. 
What is the industry of the place? It has none; a wave of 
life and bustle strikes it during commencement week, when the 
girls at St. Joseph’s, and their brothers at St. Mary’s, cross the 
line that divides their school-days from the busy life outside the 
encircling hills. Then the visiting friends and parents are en- 
tertained in the primitive little place, which, in a few days, sinks 
back again to its silence and obscurity. But St. Joseph’s, the 
mother-house of the Sisters of Charity, is a village in itself. 
Beside the Academy, properly so called, set apart for the edu- 
cation of young ladies, stand other buildings—the infirmary, 
where old and disabled sisters come to breathe out in prayer 
the remnant of an active life spent in,God’s service; the chapel, 
which is a regularly consecrated church dedicated to St. Joseph ; 
the seminary, where postylants are trained in hospital work and 
pursue a normal course in teaching, and are otherwise fitted for 
the manifold duties that devolve upon a Sister of Charity; 





ST. VINCENT DE PAUL. MADAME LE GRAs. 


finally, the farm-buildings. The sisters have here five hundred 
acres, three hundred and fifty of which are under cultivation, ° 
the remainder being laid out in flower-beds, lawns, and pleasure- 
grounds. The view from the tower on the academy is inspiring. 
To right and left, to north and south, rise the noble peaks of 
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the Blue Ridge encircling this valley of delight; Carrick’s Knob 
and Little Round Top are the twin guardians of this lovely 
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spot. The farm-buildings, so trim and neat, by their number 
and size are a colony by themselves. Here are the work-shops, 
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the butcher and baker shops, the mill, the dairy and stables. 
Wide, cultivated fields stretch out in every direction; thrift and 
industry, and the blessing of God, have made of this spot an 
earthly paradise. To the right, and barely discernible, is the 
shrine to Our Lady of the Field, a lovely tribute raised by 
grateful children to a mother who has so blessed these fields 
with plenty. 

There are forty farm-hands on the place subject to the “ Sis- 
ter Farmer,” and it is truly edifying to see how docile these 
men are to her, a woman of strong character, good judgment, 
and remarkable executive ability. She sees to all the buying 
and selling for her small army—sometimes numbering four hun- 
dred souls—and by her management, tact, and zeal has made 
St. Joseph’s a model farm. Every man and boy on the place 
submits to her and obeys her with promptitude and respect, 
and work—some of them for forty years—as faithfully as though 
for their personal aggrandizement. They have formed among 
themselves a fire department, have a room in which they meet 
and drill to fit themselves for service in case of a repetition 
of the disastrous fire that occurred in 1885 which swept away 
the old infirmary. 

The sisters, though engaged in educational work throughout 
the world, were not primarily destined to be a teaching order. 
Theirs is the true spirit of charity, love of God and of their fel- 
low-men. When making application for entrance into the com- 
munity, the pious applicant gives but one answer when 
questioned as to her motive—‘tTo serve God through his 
poor.” 

There appeared in a recent number of this magazine an ar- 
ticle with the heading “ Where the Spirit of St. Vincent Lives.” 
The title, while distinctive of the beautiful spot described in 
the paper, was in one sense far from being wide enough for the 
saint’s chief prerogative. His spirit does not dwell in one spot, 
no one home contains his most devout followers; but wherever 
a Daughter of Charity, in whatever garb, has found her way, 
there in her heart and in a lightsome circle round about her 
dwells the spirit of their great founder. 

It is quite impossible to chronicle in an article, necessarily 
short, an adequate account of the great good these children of 
St. Vincent have done. Twenty years ago their number was es- 
timated at thirty-five thousand; to-day there must be fifty thou- 
sand in the seventeen provinces that include every quarter of the 
globe, North and South America, Europe, Africa, and lately 
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even Turkey.* The American province contains over two thou- 
sand members in one hundred and eight houses, all having sprung 
from the little mustard-seed planted in 1809 at Emmitsburgh by 
the sainted Mother Seton. That name has become a familiar 
one in every Catholic household. Every one knows and loves 
the memory of the holy woman who was wife, mother, nun; 
and in each capacity was an edification to the world. None 
but those who have themselves left the church of their baptism 
for the true faith can fully estimate the sacrifice she made, from 





SCIENCE CLAss. 


a worldly point of view, when she joined the “ancient creed”; 
they only can understand the zeal and devotion with which she 
took up her self-imposed task of rigorous work and charity. 
Her life reads like a romance, but no romance could so thrill 
our Catholic hearts as the story of that lonely grave on foreign 
shores where she left her idolized husband; that strange con- 
version; that heroic struggle with her little band in the beauti- 
ful valley now hallowed by her memory. 

Still stands to-day the little stone house that was the cradle 


* Not long ago a pasha remarked that #f any women could enter the kingdom of hea- 
ven, the ‘* White Birds” would surely do so. 








“IT Is REFRESHING TO COME INTO THE HOLY ATMOSPHERE OF ST. JOSEPH'S.” 
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of the infant community. Small, low, mean to alien eyes; to 
those who know—how sacred! This humble roof sheltered brave 
souls who gave up all for Him whose greatest commandment 
was, Love one another. Well did they live up to the divine 
word. It was heroic courage that sustained their fainting spirits 
in the face of cold, hunger, distress, and seemingly dismal fail- 
ure. Little by little the work commenced. A Rule founded 
on that of St. Vincent was adhered to as close as the new and 
difficult circumstances would permit, and finally success came, as 
it does come to strong souls who “find.a way or make it.” Sus- 
tained by all the rites of our holy religion, encouraged by the 
material aid and friendship of Bishops Carroll, Dubourg, and 
Flaget, the young sisterhood grew in strength and _ holiness. 
Soon they moved into a larger house, which still stands, having 
as its greatest treasure the carefully guarded room where Mother 
Seton gave up her soul to the God she loved so well. Those 
dear eyes never looked on the present prosperity. She died in 
1821 with but one wish in regard to her convent unfulfilled. 
From the very beginning it had been her earnest desire that 
the community she had gathered around her should be affiliated 
with the order in France founded by St. Vincent de Paul in 
1633. This arrangement she thought conducive to the welfare 
of her establishment. Bishop Flaget appl‘ed to the mother-house 
in Paris, and obtained permission for three sisters of the French 
house to come to this country and teach the customs and regu- 
lations peculiar to the order in France. This was in 1810. Na- 
poleon was riding roughshod over the greater and lesser inter- 
ests of France at the time, and forbade the sisters to leave the 
country. Bishop Flaget was forced to return without them, 
bringing with him, however, a copy of the Rule. Years passed 
on; Mother Seton died, never having seen the desire of her heart 
accomplished. However, in 1850, the affiliation took place, and 
the quaint habit and huge white cornette were adopted in place 
of the black dress and round black bonnet of Mother Seton. In the 
meantime, during those forty years these zealous workers in Christ’s 
vineyard had been sent to various missions throughout the land, 
wherever death had made orphans for them to succor, where ill- 
ness had made a place for them to go, where poverty had in- 
vited their footsteps; eager for self-sacrifice, wherever bishops 
had seen the need for woman’s deft hand and martyr spirit, 
there these intrepid souls had found their way and carved for 
themselves an everlasting name, not in enduring brass but in the 
hearts of grateful men. 
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When the Rule of the Daughters of Charity at length found 
its way to the American institute it was discovered that some 
of the work being carried on in the different dioceses was not 
compatible with the regulations laid down by St. Vincent. But 
these sisters had made places for themselves in parishes where 
they were found indispensable. Then the choice was offered 
them either to adopt the French and original Rule and habit, 
or so modify these as to adapt them to the new circumstances. 
The mother-house at Emmitsburgh took the French Rule and 
habit, the others, establishing themselves at Mount St. Vincent’s- 
on-the-Hudson, retained the old dress and Rule of Mother Seton. 
The latter are under the direct supervision of the bishop in 
whose diocese they are, while the “cornettes” have as the head 
of their community the most honored father, Superior-General 
of the Congregation of the Missions; each province has a direc- 
tor and each house a chaplain, all Lazarists, sons of St. Vincent, 
to minister to these his daughters. The present director of 
the American Province is Very Rev. S. V. Haire, C.M., and the 
chaplain at Emmitsburgh is Rev. S. Lavizeri, C.M. 

It would be impossible to write of Emmitsburgh and not 
weave into it the name and memory of Very Rev. Francis Bur- 
lando, who for twenty years was the director of the sisters. 
With love and veneration they speak of him to-day as they 
point out, among other improvements, the fine Distribution Hall 
that was planned and built by him. It was his beautiful thought 
that suggested the hall’s chief decoration (between the seal of 
the community and the monogram of St. Vincent), the angel-fig- 
ure bearing a crown and pointing upward, “so that, my children, 
when you receive the crown on your graduation day, you may 
be reminded that awaiting you is the crown of eternal life.” 
His greatest pleasure was to play the organ in his beloved 
church; and feelingly the sisters tell how, on that memorable 
Sunday, February 16, 1873, he sang High Mass, played the or- 
gan for Vespers, and later in the evening closed his eyes for ever 
on the world he had done so much for in the quiet way char- 
acteristic of a son of St. Vincent. In a letter written to one 
of the distant sisters the presiding directress wrote, ‘We feel 
as though we could never smile again,” so close was the hold 
he had on their hearts. He was identified with the community 
for so many years, they had seen so much sorrow and joy to- 
gether, that his death left a gap in their lives which nothing 
seemed able to fill. His figure stands out clearly for a moment 
in the red glare of the Civil War. The “high-water mark” is 
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but eight miles from the convent. On that awful July morning, 
when the sisters awoke, their quiet farm was all white with the 
tents of the soldiers who were on their way to Gettysburg. All 
day long the fearful sounds of battle went on. Father Burlan- 
do, true to the promptings of St. Vincent, started out with a 
little band of his devoted children to offer their services. They 
carried provisions, wine, linen, in fact everything needful for im- 
mediate relief. ‘‘ We have come to nurse the sick and wounded,” 
said they ; “do you want us?” ‘“ Want you!” and General Fow- 
ler opened his lines in passionate gratitude to the most practical 
kind of charity. That was the first appearance of the Sisters 
of Charity on the American battle-field, but not the last, as 
many a grateful soldier’s heart can testify. They went every- 
where, on Confederate and Union field alike, their white cor- 
nette their surest passport.* 

Since Mother Seton’s death the work she began in lowliness 
and poverty has increased a hundred-fold. Her spiritual chil- 
dren have followed closely in her footsteps, and to-day, seventy- 
two years after her death, speak most tenderly of “our dear 
Mother.” Every spot hallowed by her presence is pointed out 
with love and pride—Mother’s walk, Mother’s seat, Mother’s 
garden, and, dearest of all, Mother’s chapel, where rest the re- 
mains of her they hold so dear. It is a tiny Gothic structure 
in the centre of the lovely little God’s-acre, full of ‘sunshine 
and peaceful shadows. She was first laid to rest under a grand 
old oak-tree in the cemetery; but later her remains were placed 
in the mortuary chapel, and in 1877 Archbishop Bayley was in- 
terred beside her. On either side of the altar, where anniver- 
sary Masses are said, are tablets commemorative of this re- 
nowned aunt and nephew. Mother Seton’s reads: “She hath 
opened her hands to the needy; she hath stretched out her 
hand to the poor.” “Her children have risen up and called her 
blessed.” The wood just outside this blessed spot is the sisters’ 
recreation ground. They feel, with that perfect love for God 
and each other which they possess, that their dear dead are not 
really separated from them, but lie asleep in their midst, never 
out of their thoughts or prayers. 

Steeped in the selfishness of the world, it is refreshing to 


* An interesting incident occurred while the writer was collecting the material for this 
paper. On July 4, 1893, the thirtieth anniversary of the battle of Gettysburg, General Fowler, 
with the remnant of the famous Fourteenth of Brooklyn, visited the battle-field and afterwards 
drove over to Emmitsburgh to see again the sisters whose very habit he had learned to venerate. 
‘‘Ever since that awful morning,” he said to us, ‘‘I raise my hat in reverence to every white 
cornette in recognition of the heroic bravery and goodness they showed that day.” 
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come into the calm and holy atmosphere of St. Joseph’s—this 
favored spot where love rules. All sordid thoughts disappear ; 
every ambition, however exalted, fades into nothingness in the 
face of sublime self-abnegation. The motto of the order—“ The 
charity of Jesus Christ presses me ’’—dignifies every labor, how- 
ever humble, and renders every menial service a noble deed. 
The spirit of St. Vincent permeates the very lives of these 
devoted women, and transmutes all baser metals into purest 
gold. In accordance with the lowliness of their founder, no 
titles are used in this community. The Mother-Superior resides 





‘* THE WALLS, A WARM Ecru, GIVE WARMTH AND COLOR TO THE SWEET INTERIOR.” 


in the Mother-house in Paris, each province has a sister-visita- 
trix, and each mission a sister-servant ; the latter “title” mani- 
festing the spirit of the heart that so willingly takes upon it- 
self the burden that is sweet and the yoke that is light. 

Is it not meet that into those spotless hands the care of 
children should be given—the young hearts that are “harps of 
a thousand strings,” vibrating to every wind that blows, waked 
by every passing touch? With what depths of tenderness, what 
holiness of purpose, one should tune the music of those sensitive 
souls ! 
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“Your little Mother, my darlings,” said their sainted foun- 
dress in one of her daily visits to the class-room, “does not 
come to teach you how to be good nuns or Sisters of Charity ; 
but rather I would wish to fit you for that world in which you 
are destined to live; to teach you how to be good mistresses 
and mothers of families; yet if the dear Master selects one 
among you to be closer to him, how happy are you! He will 
teach you himself.” 

The motive of that “little Mother” is carried out to-day in 
the methods of instruction conducted in this most home-like 
school. A visit to the class-rrooms showed the latest and most 
improved methods of teaching: diagrams of the telephone, 
telautograph, Gramme’s machine, the spectrum, the dipping- 
needle; maps of the world and of the heavens, charts of the 
physical sciences—all served to prove how thorough the educa- 
tion is that fits the girl for life beyond those walls, whether it 
is as “good mistresses or mothers of families,” or any other 
calling she may have. The best educated woman is the best 
woman; and whatever tends to make her better is the only 
form of education. 

The curriculum of most of our Catholic schools and colleges 
is about the same—read one and you read them all. The day 
has happily gone by when they were considered below par. 
No one could examine the educational exhibit at the World’s 
Fair, and still retain the old prejudice. At St. Joseph’s the 
same care is given to music, literature, art, science, and the 
commoner branches as in every other advanced academy through- 
out the land; and with them, as with all Catholic educators, 
the mental and moral training go hand-in-hand; but there is a 
something about these teachers that inspires the fortunate pupils 
under their care with more than the ordinary love and devotion. 
They are so kind, so cordial, so warm-heartedly enthusiastic 
with the children, who remain children until the very day 
they leave them; they rouse such interest in the work, they 
carry their pupils so freely along the higher way, that it is no 
wonder the world has had some of its cleanest, purest litera- 
ture from St. Joseph’s graduates—some of those pens being 
the Misses Mosby; the late “Miss Meline, of Cincinnati; the 
Misses Baker, of Maryland; Mrs. Mohun, daughter of Mrs. A. H. 
Dorsey ; Miss Skinner, of Pennsylvania; Mrs. M. E. Richardson, 
of New Jersey; Miss Pauline Stump, of Maryland; Miss C. 
Hickey Pizzini, of Richmond, and the secretary of the World’s 
Fair. 

VOL, LVIII.—23 
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A feature in the academy is a school society knowr as the 
Confraternity of the Ladies of Charity. All the pupils are 
members of it, and contribute a small sum annually. They 
help to clothe the naked and feed the hungry, and have thus 
inculcated lessons of truest charity which in after-life bear good 
fruit and lead to the establishment of similar organizations in 
their respective localities, as in the case of Mrs. William Doyle, 
of Lynchburg, Va. Thus the mental and moral training bind 
their lives together by an unbroken chain of purifying and sof- 
tening emotion. 

“Most of the stones of the City of God,” says an eminent 
divine, ‘“‘and all the best of them are made of mothers.’’ It is 
as such mothers and model heads of families that the following 
names are mentioned as graduating from Emmitsburgh: Mrs. A. 
M. Parrott, of California (whose four daughters were also gradu- 
ates); Mrs. Keeley, of New York; Mrs. Ledwith, of Orange, 
New Jersey; Mrs. O. Smoot and Mrs. Gardener, of Washing- 
ton; Mrs. William Doyle, of Lynchburg, Va.; Mrs. Dynan, of 
Chicago; Mrs. Dr. E. F. Shorb and daughter, of Washington; 
Mrs. Ficklin, of Chicago; Mrs. M. E. Richardson, of New Jer- 
sey; Mrs. William Hennessy and daughter, of Chicago; the 
Carrolls, of Carrollton; Mrs. Clarence White and daughter, of 
Philadelphia; Mrs. Dr. O’Gorman and three daughters, of 
Newark; and the three nieces of Cardinal Gibbons (the cardi- 
nal has always taken the greatest interest in the school and 
never misses a commencement); the four daughters of Judge 
Winchester, of Louisiana; the niece of Archbishop Elder ; 
Pepelia di Garmandia, whose mother was a Spalding; Miss E. 
Burritt, whose mother was a Carroll; and Pilar Gonzales, of 
Mexico, who represented the Children of Mary at the sacerdo- 
tal jubilee of the Holy Father. The Association of the Chil- 
dren of Mary originated in this order, and was introduced into 
the school in 1853, consequent upon the apparition vouchsafed 
to a novice of the community—Sister Catherine Labouré, in 
France. Since the day they were so signally favored the asso- 
ciation has spread throughout the world. Here at St. Joseph’s 
love for that “ purest of creatures, sweet mother, sweet maid,” 
has been specially fostered. In a lasting remembrance of their 
school-days the old pupils have erected on the grounds a beau- 
tiful chapel to their Patroness. 

Religion, in its truest, deepest, sweetest sense, is in the very 
air here. It is one of the rules of the school that the practices 
of their religion—beyond the necessary devotions—are never 
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urged. It is observed that the force of silent example tends to 
increase their piety, and adds greatly to the zeal that cultivates 
the inner life and serves to strengthen the loyalty to our Holy 
Mother Church. True piety, artless simplicity, and practical 
charity are the characteristics of the girls of St. Joseph’s. So 
persuasive has the sweet influence been that many of the old 
pupils have followed the example of the “little Mother,” and 
have become “good nuns or Sisters of Charity”; among them 
Miss Majors, now Mother Beatrice, Superioress of the Carme- 
lites in Boston; Miss Keating, Superioress of the Carmelites in 
Baltimore; Miss Devereaux, Superioress of the Sisters of Mer- 
cy in New Orleans; Miss Wiendahl, Superioress of the Sisters 
of Mercy in Louisiana, and Miss A. Abell, of Baltimore, found- 
ress of the Strict Observance of the Visitation in Wilmington, 
Delaware. 

“And I was glad when they said unto me, ‘Let us come 
into the house of the Lord.’” The sisters have made the house 
of the Lord a lovely resting-place for Him they love and serve 
so well. It is photographed on my heart. Impressive is the 
pure white marble altar, where in a Roman niche above the en- 
tablature stands the figure of our Mother holding the Divine In- 
fant in her arms. The light falls from above in some mysteri- 
ous way and lends a charm entirely new to the lovely group. 
The walls, a warm ¢cru, give warmth and color to the sweet 
interior. One immense picture, St. Vincent receiving a found- 
ling; another, the Sacrifice of Isaac; an altar to the Sacred 
Heart and one to Blessed Perboyre, are gifts of benefactors ; 
the magnificent organ is a gift from Mrs. Parrott, of Califor- 
nia. The church is the only place in which the postulants min- 
gle with the sisters. What a quaint habit the former wear, and 
what thoughts it excites! ‘“ He that goeth forth bearing pre- 
cious seed shall doubtless return again, bringing his sheaves 
with him.” For one long year the ‘precious seed” lies hidden 
in the happy hearts of the young novices, and then they 
“go forth.” And when, long years afterward, perhaps, they 
return to dear Emmitsburgh—which never loses the glamour 
of home for them—prematurely old, broken down perchance, 
sometimes sick and weary, where are their sheaves? Ask 
the thousands of orphans brought up under their care, the 
foundlings taken in from the cold, friendless street, the sick they 
have nursed, the dead whose eyes they have closed, the youth 
they have educated—ask the Man of Sorrows to whose poor 
they have stretched out their hands, ask the Master whose voice 
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is almost audible when death comes to their heroic souls,— 
“Well done, thou good and faithful servant.” 


AND NOW ONE LAST, FOND LOCK. 


On my last day at St. Joseph’s the morning had been cloudy, 
a soft gray pall hung over everything, veiling but not obscuring 
the rare beauty of this the sweetest spot on earth. At last, 
far away to the west, over Little Round Top’s purple head, a 
yellow gleam appeared. It spread and spread until the valley 
and the surrounding peaks were flooded with the golden splen- 
dor, and all St. Joseph’s smiled again. A hush was in the air, 
the very mountains seemed to have caught the spirit of prayer; 
the dark shadows in the woods fied before the spreading sun, 
and the heart thrilled to the touch of that wondrous beauty. 

So, too, this noble sisterhood :has come out from the shadow 
of its early obscurity, into the bright sunlight of prosperity. 
God grant they may ever live in the sunshine of success! The 
blue hills shut them in; the traffic of the world disturbs them 
not with its feverish rush and roar; within and without all, all 


is peace. ‘“‘God’s hand may be elsewhere, but his smile is here.” 


New York. 
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By MARION AMES TAGGART. 


if HE snow fell silently, swiftly, and steadily into 

the quiet streets of Harrow. The strong north 

wind, blowing in from the ocean hard by, found 

its progress impeded by the soft mass, and slack- 

- ened its speed as it neared shore, but it revenged 

itself by whirling the flakes sharply around the corners, and drift- 

ing them up against the fences, and through the rattling slats 
of the window-blinds. 

Safely sheltered from the storm without, Miss Althea Bellamy 
sat by her solitary fireside. The furniture of the room was solid, 
old-fashioned mahogany that had been used by three generations 
of Bellamys dead and gone; nothing new or veneered in its 
ugly dignity. The only modern thing in the room was the low 
brass lamp which shed a rosy light upon the pictures in their 
heavy gilt frames, and down on the coils of Miss Althea’s dark 
hair and the folds of her silvery dress. The Bellamys always 
dressed for tea, and though of all who had once gathered 
around the table in the sombre dining-room Miss Althea alone 
remained, still in all respects she conscientiously, and a little 
sadly, conformed to the Bellamy social traditions. This was the 
more true that in one all-important respect Miss Althea had 
proved false, not only to Bellamy tradition but to all the opin- 
ions of her section—had rejected the blessed fruit grown on 
Plymouth Rock. 

Since the first Bellamy, accompanied by others from the 
Massachusetts Bay colony, had sought a new spot in the wilder- 
ness in which they had founded the town of Harrow, all the 
family had gone faithfully, and rather gloomily, twice a day on 
Sundays and once during the week to the plain, bare meeting- 
house which stood on what was known as “ Meeting-House 
Hill,” and had leaned for support against the hard, high-backed 
family pew, while they were bombarded with still harder doc- 
trine from that ark of the covenant, the great dark pulpit. Some 
of the Bellamy sons had wandered from this severe spiritual re- 
gimen to the more lavish diet of early Unitarianism, but it re- 
mained for Althea, the only child of her generation, and conse- 
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quently the last of the Bellamys, to reject all her early training, 
think for herself in a way to make all her relatives stand aghast, 
and, still worse, to prove herself ready to follow the logic of her 
conclusions—a point much harder to endure than her having 
them—and stoop in the first freshness of her beautiful young 
womanhood to assume “the yoke of Rome.” To be a Catholic 
meant so much that was awful to the ears of Harrow; it meant 
to be warped from the truthful habit of Puritanism into deceit ; 
it meant to be foreign and un-American, for unorganized Know- 
nothingism was rife in such a small New England town, and 
perhaps the relatives and friends of Miss Althea were to be pitied. 

But certainly to the young girl the new-old faith brought 
the opportunity to suffer for it, as it cost her final separation 
from the lover whose wife she would soon have been, and left 
her alone with memory in the fine old mansion. Not that Miss 
Althea lived always alone in the homestead built by her Puritan 
ancestors; she had an adopted niece as companion, who was 
too young, Miss Althea felt, to keep Christmas sadly in the old 
house and the village church, with its congregation composed 
chiefly of mill-hands from East Harrow, and she had sent her to 
Boston to spend the holidays. 

It was Christmas eve that night, in spite of the storm, and 
Miss Althea remembered it. Harrow had not outgrown the 
opinions of its early settlers sufficiently to make much of Christ- 
mas eve, but Miss Althea recalled other Christmases when she 
had been young, and had, like her niece, gone to the city for 
the bright ten days. It had not been so long ago either ; Miss 
Althea was but thirty-five; but fifteen years is a long time in 
Harrow, and Miss Althea felt old. 

She remembered one Christmas particularly, and it was be- 
cause she remembered that she sat reading with a rigid deter- 
mination not to let her eyes stray from her page. She clasped 
the dark arms of her chair with her slender hands, and turned 
a leaf at intervals. But though she read slowly, whispering each 
word to assure herself that she was really reading, she retained 
no knowledge of the pages as she turned them, and her ears 
were strained to catch the slightest sound in the storm. 

She heard the shrill screaming of a locomotive down at East 
Harrow, and said to herself that the 10:20 from Boston must be 
passing. 

She raised her delicate face, which was still beautiful, and 
looked up at the tall clock, finding to her surprise that it was 
but a little past nine. The slight interruption prevented her re- 
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turning to her semblance of reading, and she suddenly realized 
that it was but a semblance, and that though she had kept her 
thoughts from straying to that Christmas eve fifteen years ago, 
the memory was too strong for her, and that the dull aching in 
her heart and temples came from the feeling that another Christ- 
mas eve was passing in the night, that she was in Harrow, and 
alone. 

She clasped her hands straight in front of her, giving up all 
attempt to control her thoughts. The old grief came surging up 
in her so strongly that it was useless to resist, and perhaps she 
could calm herself better if she thought it out clearly over again. 
It was far wiser that things had come about as they had. Every 
woman dreams once, and Miss Althea told herself that if the 
happiness of that Christmas eve had not been a dream it would 
never have ended as it did. Yet reason has sometimes but little 
effect on the only living thing that claims its power, and every 
pulse in Miss Althea’s being throbbed rebelliously to her logic, her 
throat and eyes ached with unshed tears. But the Bellamy wo- 
men rarely cried, and Miss Althea sat erect, not breaking through 
her habitual self-control even in her solitude. 

A step came quickly up the street; muffled as it was by the 
snow, Miss Althea recognized young Talbot, her neighbor, and 
that he had been spending his Christmas Eve with pretty little 
Annie Davids down below. She felt as though she must cry 
out, remembering her own lost youth and her loneliness, and as 
she pressed her hands a little tighter, the young fellow passing 
broke out whistling an air for ever associated in her mind with 
that happy time she was trying to forget. A shudder passed 
over her, and a great storm of sobs that shook her from head 
to foot, bringing tears, and Miss Althea wept that Christmas 
Eve as she had not wept for fifteen years, when grief was new 
to her and very hard to bear. There was something terrifying 
in the passionate weeping of the slender woman alone with the 
ghost of happiness on that blessed night, but her tears ceased 
at last, and she laid back in her chair, sobbing at intervals, and 
utterly worn out. 

The door-bell rang loud and sharp through the silent house. 
Miss Althea sprang to her feet, startled but not frightened; no 
Bellamy was ever frightened, and nothing ever happened in 
Harrow. She hastily lowered the light lest any one should dis- 
cover the traces of her tears, and smoothing her hair with one 
hand, while she wiped her eyes with the other, went to the 
door. The snow blew into her face as she opened it, and a man 
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standing on the step, taking off his hat respectfully, stepped in- 
side without waiting for an invitation. 

“Good evening, Miss Bellamy,” he said; and Miss Althea 
recognized him as the factotum of the railway station. 

“What can I do for you, Mr. Hobson?” asked Miss Althea 
gently. 

“There’s been an accident, Miss Bellamy; that’s what’s the 
matter,” he said. “The down-train goin’ through here at 
9:05 collided—kinder telescoped, you may say. I guess it’s a 
pretty bad mess. Mebbe you heard the rumpus?” 

“Yes,” said Miss Althea, alarmed. ‘Am I wanted?” 

“ Well, miss, you are and you ain’t,” said Hobson judicially. 
“ You're wanted here—that’s about the size of it. They’ve stowed 
away pretty much all the victims near the deepo, but there’s 
one man worse hurt’n the rest who wants kinder easy handlin’, 
and Mr. Stanton says, says he, ‘There’s Miss Althea,’ he says, 
‘she’s got room, an’ she’s got heart, an’ she’s got soft hands 
like,’ says he. ‘Hobson, go ask Miss Althea’; an’ I come.” 

“Yes, of course,” said Miss Althea, decidedly, once more in 
possession of her calmness and Bellamy efficiency in time of 
need. “Go bring him at once”; and she opened the door for 
the moderate Hobson, well knowing his inability to get himself 
off unaided. 

““Well, Miss Bellamy,” he said, “I knew you’d say yes, an’ 
we might as well bring him right off; but ’twas a form like to 
get permission. We'll be here inside an hour.” 

Miss Althea shut the door on Hobson and the storm, and 
went up-stairs to make ready for her guest with a cheerful alac- 
rity that seemed to betoken enjoyment of her task. She tied a 
long white apron over the gray silk that she had not time to 
lay aside, and went to the linen closet to select the finest 
and softest from her fragrant stores of inherited delicate sheets 
and pillow-cases, all hemmed by hand with a broad hem, and 
marked with a tiny “E” and “B,” for her grandmother had 
been Elizabeth Bradford, and in marrying had proved the fal- 
lacy of the prediction as to “changing the name and not the 
letter.” 

With considerable difficulty Frances Adelaide, familiarly 
known as “Fran’sad,” who had served the household since Miss 
Althea was a child, was awakened, a fire was kindled on the 
hearth, and the kettle set on to boil below-stairs. When these 
aud all other possible preparations were made Miss Althea had 
but a few moments in which to await her guest. 
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Fran’sad opened the door, and from the “ sitting-room ”’ Miss 
Althea heard the scuffling of their feet as the men with heavy 
tread carried their burden up to the chamber she had made ready. 

An hour passed before the doctor knocked on the door of 
the room where she sat eagerly awaiting him. 

“Well, Althea,” he began, rubbing his hands cheerfully, 
“there is no need of pitying you, I suppose, for you are the 
kind of girl to prefer company with broken bones to a sound 
man. The poor fellow up-stairs is pretty badly hurt, enough so 
to be a dangerous case, but by no means hopeless. He needs 
better quarters than any of the other unfortunates, so I brought 
him here. He will not require much care through the night— 
only a teaspoonful of this at two and four—at six I will return. 
He will not be conscious to-night at all, but this must not 
alarm you; if there be danger it is not immediate. We will 
have some one to stay with you to-morrow, but to-night it will 
not be possible. I hope you are not frightened; you are a 
girl of strong nerves, Althea.” 

To this white-haired man, who had known her grandmother, 
Miss Althea’s thirty-five years were not, and she found it very 
pleasant to be spoken to in the old terms which Doctor Long- 
mead alone used now. 

‘“T am not in the least nervous, doctor,” she said, “and am 
very glad to be useful. Fran’sad has hot water ready, and you 
will prepare to face the storm, please”; and she set before him 
a heavy-topped, cut-glass decanter, the low, bulging sugar-bowl, 
a glass and spoon, and went out for the water with which she 
speedily returned. The doctor belonged to a class and genera- 
tion of New-Englanders which had not learned the inherent 
depravity of a glass of negus, which he cheerfully brewed and 
sipped in perfect satisfaction and peace with mankind, includ- 


ing himself. 
“You look pale, my dear,” he said, surveying Miss Althea 
attentively over the rim of his steaming glass. ‘Don’t worry 


your woman soul with care that poor fellow does not need, and, 
I would add, don’t go out in the snow to church to-morrow, only 
I know it would be no use. 

“T’ll drive over to the south parish to-morrow, and bring 
Aunt Beulah Hopkins to look after him, and you too. Good- 
night,” he added, drawing on his capacious fur gloves, “though 
I believe it is already another day; so a Merry Christmas, my 
dear, and, as Tiny Tim said: ‘God bless us, every one!’” 

So saying, Dr. Longmead pulled the heavy door fast behind 
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him, and Miss Althea was left alone with Fran’sad and the un- 
conscious presence in the “spare room.” The clock ticked sol- 
emnly and, in spite of her assurance to the doctor that she was 
not nervous, she began to feel that the thought of that unseen fig- 
ure above her head, lying unknowing and unknown, was unbeara- 
ble; she arose and went quietly up the stairs. In her own room 
she laid aside her rustling dress and donned a flannel wrapper 
of a dark color, that fell in soft folds around her slender figure. 
Then she stepped gently across the hall and pushed open the 
door of the sick-room. 

She had formed a mental image of a man well advanced in 
years, gray and grizzled, the reality of which she was prevented 
seeing by the imperfect light of the fire, with which alone the 
room was illumined. 

Returning to her own chamber, she brought a small lamp 
and, delicately shading it with her transparent hand, she walked 
to the bedside. 

The face on the pillow was unmarred by the accident, a 
handsome face, not older than Miss Althea’s own. The lamp, 
light fell full upon it, and the habitual self-control of all the 
Bellamys stood Miss Althea’s patient in good stead then, or he 
might have suffered. She did not move or cry out, much less 
faint or drop the oil on his helpless form, but stood as one 
turned to stone before her lover of other days, the lover for 
whom she had that night shed as bitter tears as when they had 
parted fifteen years before. 

How long she stood thus she never knew; she was recalled 
to herself by a faint motion of the hand nearest to her on the 
counterpane. A gust of womanly tenderness, and the repressed, 
unextinguished love of fifteen years swept over her. Setting 
down her lamp, she knelt beside him and would have snatched 
the hand, but something held her back. 

The love and longing that seemed to suffocate her found 
only one outlet. With frightened, lightest touch she smoothed 
a wrinkle in the broad hem of the sheet, and then, with tears 
raining down her cheeks, clasping her hands, knelt looking at 
him. What had come to him in these long years of separation? 
Had he forgotten? Would his consciousness when restored fly 
straight to some woman who held the place that was to have been 
hers?—some woman who had not, as he had said in those bit- 
ter words of parting, “placed a barrier between their love, and 
had cared so little she could give him up for an idea.” Cared 
so little! 
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She did not kiss so much as the tip of his finger. In all 
these years of her maidenly grieving she had never in the soli- 
tude of her own chamber kissed the picture which she had kept 
hidden away in the drawer of her desk, and upon which she 
gazed so often, and she did not now venture to touch him as 
he lay unconscious, perhaps dying. 

A sudden panic seized her lest the doctor should be mis- 
taken, and he should know her. Trembling she fled from the 
room, and dropped motionless into the chair that had been her 
mother’s. 

There was but one thought distinct in the whirl of her brain, 
and Miss Althea Bellamy recognized it, blushing in the dark- 
ness. The doctor had ordered the medicine at two; in a little 
while, then, duty would recall her to that room, she would have 
something to do for him, and she longed so unutterably to be 
near and to serve him that her maidenly soul was ashamed. The 
week that followed gave little time for thought. Aunt Beulah 
Hopkins came, and for a while it seemed as though Miss Althea’s 
nursing and hers, and Doctor Longmead’s skill, would be power- 
less to save the life for which they battled. 

The danger passed, however, and the long days of convales- 
cence began. It was with very mixed sensations that Miss Al- 
thea learned from the doctor, as the result of the first conscious 
hour, that there was no one for whom to send—John Ainger 
had not married. 

Kate, Miss Althea’s niece, came home; she found a very 
much altered home and aunt on her return. The possession of 
‘‘a real live man,” as she said to nurse, brought to their doors 
in so interesting a manner, delighted Kate’s soul, and gave 
occupation to her restless brain and monotonous hours. Miss 
Althea, now that John Ainger was recovering, refused to go 
near the sick-room; a fact that Kate noted at first with indig- 
nant wonder at her aunt’s strange coldness. But Miss Althea 
behaved so very queerly that Kate’s indignation melted before 
a perception of something like the truth, though she wondered 
no less, never having heard of the existence of John Ainger. 
Miss Althea’s Bellamy calm was greatly disturbed; she grew 
restless, went on long walks, “ actually fluttered,” Kate thought, 
“just as though she weren’t Aunt Althea.” 

With shame and annoyance Miss Althea realized that she 
was growing irritable, and hated herself for noting bitterly how 
soft and pretty were the little curls around Kate’s temples ; 
how fresh her color, light and springing her step as, bound on 
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kindly ministering errands, she passed in and out of the room 
from which Miss Althea was excluded. She did not call this 
stinging tightening around her heart which Kate’s youth and 
beauty cost her by its own ugly name, but she shut herself up 
in her room across the hall and cried miserably. And not one 
word did their guest say all this time; not a question did he 
ask as to where he was, or why he never saw any one but the 
plain old farmer’s widow and the young girl, neither of whom 
he could have mistaken for the mistress of the home where he 
found himself. Kate was young, but she was a woman; she 
scented a romance in the mystery, and every sense was on the 
alert ; she suspected the doctor of knowing more than she of 
these matters, and resolved to lay siege to him. 

“ Docky,” she said one day when she found him alone, using 
her childish name for him, which she did when she wished to 
be particularly coaxing, looking at him from her soft rings of 
hair ina very guileless manner: “Wasn't Aunt Althea engaged 
to some one ever so long ago?” 

And Doctor Longmead gave her a queer look from under 
his heavy brows, and said: ‘See here, Miss Katherine Pandora, 
shut the lid down and bridle your curiosity, because hope flies 
away, you know, when the box is open. If your aunt has any 
confidences to give, she'll give them.” 

And Kate was satisfied that she knew enough. 

It was not long after this that Kate came to Miss Al- 
thea at night, stepping softly across the hall to her aunt’s room, 
where she sat in darkness. ‘Auntie, dear, do you think it 
would be very wrong if I took advantage of my position to 
look at the contents of our guest’s satchel?” she said hesitat- 
ingly. 
“ Very wrong—unpardonable, Kate,” said Miss Althea sharp- 
ly. “He is our guest, and ill. We—you must do all your duty 
toward him; what he is does not concern us. We shall never 
see him again when he is gone.’’ In spite of herself Miss 
Althea’s voice faltered. 

“Then, auntie, I must confess to you all my sins,” said 
Kate, kneeling in mock contrition. “I could not control my 
curiosity another moment; I dzd open that satchel.” 

“Kate, I am ashamed of you,” said Miss Althea with much 
annoyance. 

-“So am I, auntie, dreadfully; but I am rather proud of him. 
Aunt Althea, I found a Vade Mecum in that man’s bag, well 
thumbed, and in it a little pious picture, on which was written, 
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‘From his friend on the day of his baptism,’ and it was signed 
with the name of a priest in New York. Isn’t that lovely?” 
added the artless Kate innocently. “To think we are playing 
good Samaritan and pouring oil into the wounds of a Catholic 
in this benighted region. Why, Aunt Althea, what is it?’ she 
cried, frightened at the effect of her words. But Miss Althea 
pushed her into the hall and closed the door; and Kate never 
heard the words that were poured out between her sobs as 
Miss Althea knelt by her bedside in the dark old room. 

There were electric currents all through the house for a 
month, and Miss Althea grew visibly thinner. John Ainger 
was able to sit by the window then, and Miss Althea formed a 
very un-Bellamy habit of going in and out.-of the back door. 

One night she arrayed herself in her gray silk, and thus for- 
tified outwardly in dignified raiment, as a help toward reaching 
a state of mind to correspond, seated herself by her fireside as 
she had not done since Christmas Eve. Kate lightly ran down- 
stairs and into the room; Miss Althea did not see her face full 
of repressed excitement. 

“ Reading, auntie?” she asked. ‘ What have you there?” 
recognizing the binding of the State Geological Survey, which 
she thought indicative. 

“T—really—The Newcomes,” stammered Miss Althea, “or, no 
it isn’t either. I took up the wrong volume,” added Miss 
Althea, blushing deeply. 

Kate considerately refrained from remarking that the geo- 
logical report and Thackeray did not stand in the same case. 
She merely handed her the right volume, at the same time 
pinning some fragrant roses on Miss Althea’s silvery dress. 
“You are such a pretty girl, Althea Bellamy,” said Kate, as 
she gave a farewell pat to the glossy coils of dark hair; then 
she ran away. Miss Althea felt her heart beat faster under the 
touch and praise. She opened Zhe Newcomes at the letter 
Madame de Florac writes to her girlhood’s lover; nothing else 
perhaps could have held her attention that night, but she read 
that record of enduring love with interest. Some one entered 
the room; she did not raise her eyes. 

“Miss Bellamy,” said a voice. Leonore de Florac and 
Colonel Newcome fell to the floor, as Miss Althea sprang to her 
feet at that familiar voice, heard again after so many years. 

“T hope you—I am glad you are better, Mr. Ainger,” she 
said, trembling. 

“Thanks to your hospitality, yes,” he said, “but I am still 
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a little weak. May I sit down?” She motioned feebly to a 
chair, herself remaining standing. ‘You are not changed,” he 
said, looking up at her in the same old boyish way. “It is a 
queer thing. I was on my way to Harrow to see you when 
the accident happened; but I did not expect to arrive that 
night, nor stay so long. Do you think it strange they brought 
me here, and not somebody else? I do. I hope you are glad 
to see me.” 

He waited so long for an answer that she had to give one. 

“T don’t know,” she said very low, like a school-girl and not 
at all like Miss Althea Bellamy. 

“Don’t know!” exclaimed John Ainger. ‘See here, Althea, 
I came here to tell you something. I have been impatient to 
get strong enough to tell you, for I could not bear to stay here 
an hour till I had your answer. You know when we parted I 
could not see things as you did, and I wouldn’t be a hypocrite 
even to win you, Althea. Indeed, I could not have won you 
that way; for when your honest eyes looked through me and 
discovered the humbug you would have scorned meas I de- 
served, and I’d have lost you here and heaven hereafter. You 
know I despised the church you believed in, and if it was what 
I thought it I was right to hate it. I know better now; 
but I have not got to that. Well, you loved God better than 
you did me, Althea, and that was one reason I loved you; but 
we had to part, and I went away. Fifteen years is a long 
time, Althea, and these have been as long as fifty. There is 
something in me that makes it pretty hard for me to change in 
anything, and no one who had ever known you would be likely 
to care much for other women. At any rate I did not, and 
there seemed to be very little worth living for after I left 
Harrow. You may believe that I did not feel any more kindly 
to the church for robbing me of you. 

“Tt will be a story to tell you later if you will hear it, but 
in a word about two years ago I wandered into a church in 
New York one Sunday, I scarcely know how, and I heard a 
sermon. They are nearly all converts the clergy of that church, 
and they know how to talk to men who feel as they once felt. 
I went again and then again; I studied and thought, and I 
came to see what you had seen as much sooner as you are 
better than I. Since then I have wondered if your prayers pre- 
vailed for me; did you not pray for me, Althea? Well, never 
mind; I had no thought then of ever seeing you again. After 
I was really a Catholic I began to long at least to see you and 
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tell you what had happened. Then I set inquiries afoot, and 
learned that you had not married. I did not delay after that; 
I set out for Harrow, and that blessed accident brought me to 
your door. Now I am cured—in every sense I am cured. AIl- 
thea, don’t you think we might begin again ?” 

She walked away as he stretched out his arms to her, and 
stood with her back to him, leaning against the fireplace. 

He arose to follow her, but sank back with a little moan of 
pain. 

Her quick ear caught it, and it melted all her reserve. With 
a swift, gliding motion she ran to him and knelt by his chair. 

“QO Jack!” she sobbed, “it is all so foolish and so bitter 
and so sweet.” She ran her fingers through his button-hole; 
how well he remembered the little caress—the only one she 
ever freely vouchsafed, and the petals of the delicate roses she 
wore fell over him in a shower. 

He did not dare to touch her for fear of startling her, but 
sat quite still waiting for her to grow calm. Presently she 
raised her bowed head and looked at him. ‘“O Jack!” she said, 
“it can’t be you!” He seized her face in his hands and kissed 
her. 

“ By this token it can’t be any one else,” he said, and Miss 
Althea admitted the proof. 


There was a pretty but very quiet wedding in the little vil- 
lage church three weeks later. It was not like a Bellamy to 
hasten matters so, but John Ainger was impatient, and justly 
remarked that it was equally unlike a Bellamy to have a Nup- 
tial Mass, and Miss Althea yielded to his reasoning, feeling too 
that the life together had been delayed long enough. 

Kate was bridesmaid, and dressed the bride in the veil worn 
by five generations of Bradfords and Winthrops and Bellamys. 

“There never was a more. beautiful bride in this home of 
traditionally fair daughters,” said Doctor Longmead, as he gazed 
tenderly at Miss Althea’s peaceful face, beside the loveliness of 
which even Kate’s youthful bloom faded into dulness. 

And so in the blinding snow came Miss Althea’s Christmas 
gift. 
Plainfield, N. ]. 
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CONCLUDED." 


I, 


HE first reason is based on the present state of 

# =the oldest record evidence. It will not be 

claimed, I suppose, that there is now extant 

any book or other document of the nineteenth 

century purporting to be a narrative of the fact 

in question. Every presumption is against the preservation of 
any such document, and its existence cannot be proved. 


In the nineteenth century no original manuscript of the 
first age of the Christian era, or of the preceding two centuries, 
was known to be in existence. 

The oldest manuscript of a date since the beginning of the 
Christian era was supposed to be the palimpsest of Cicero de 
Republica, of the second century. 

The oldest copies of Terence and of Sallust were of the 
fourth or fifth century. 

The celebrated Medicean Virgz/ was also of the fourth or 
fifth century. 

The oldest manuscript of the New Testament, the “Codex 
Vaticanus,” was, as we learn from the article on ‘“ Palzogra- 
phy” in the Encyclopedia Britannica, of the fourth century. 

There was in these cases an hiatus of from three to six 
centuries between the writers and the oldest extant copies of 
their writings. 

Now, as there is no good reason why history should not 
repeat itself in this respect, it was to be presumed that no copy 
or reprint of any publication of the nineteenth century would 
be found in this the thirty-seventh century, older than from the 
twenty-third to the twenty-sixth century. 

Indeed, a far greater hiatus was to be expected between the 
writers of the nineteenth century and the oldest copy of their 


* Begun in the November number. 
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writings in the thirty-seventh, than between writers of the first 
and the oldest copy of their writings in the nineteenth century. 
For before the discovery of the art of printing the difficulty of 
making copies caused it to be a matter of far greater impor- 
tance than afterwards to carefully preserve these copies. More 
durable material (parchment) was used, and copies were kept 
with the greatest care in monasteries, under the supervision of 
learned communities—the Benedictines and others, who devoted 
especial attention to the preservation of the sacred books, as 
well as of the great masterpieces of Grecian and Latin history, 
and poetry and philosophy. With the invention of printing 
the ease and rapidity with which copies could be reproduced, 
and the perishable material used (paper), rendered the long pre- 
servation of first editions a matter of little or no importance, 
and practically impossible. 

Deposits in public libraries were no guarantee of long pre- 
servation—z.¢., for many centuries. The libraries of the British 
Museum and of the American Congress were as liable to de- 
struction by fire or mob as was the Alexandrian library, the 
largest of the ancient world. The overthrow of the Roman 
Empire, history tells us, involved in its fate the destruction or 
dispersion of all the great libraries of the empire. 

But the canker of time would inevitably obliterate printed 
books, even if they escaped the fury of fire and mob. 

The people of the nineteenth century feared the destruction 
of their printed records, and sometimes attempted to avert or 
delay this fate by deposits in corner-stones. But where has 
there been found amid the ruins of New York or Washington 
or Lendon any record of the Emancipation Proclamation which 
can be demonstrated to date back to the nineteenth century? 
What conclusion is to be drawn from all this? 

Obviously, that in the hiatus between the original records 
of the nineteenth century and the oldest extant copies of them 
an hiatus of, at least, from three to six centuries, the oppor- 
tunity for fraud and mistake was so great as to render these 
copies wholly untrustworthy. 

It was in view of a similar hiatus that Professor Huxley 
declared that, in such an interval, “there is no telling what 
additions and alterations and interpolations may have been 
made,’’* 


* Huxley’s Essays, page 265. 
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II. 


There can be no question that the early narratives of the 
Emancipation Proclamation, those purporting to be contempo- 
raneous with this alleged event, as well as those written in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century, are all based on the same 
“ ground-work.” 

And of “the originator or originators of this ground-work” 
we know “absolutely nothing.” 

This proposition is susceptible of the clearest and most con- 
vincing proof. For what was this “ ground-work”’? 

Beyond all controversy it was, mainly, the newspaper accounts 
of the day; and these newspaper accounts, it will not be disput- 
ed, were anonymous. 

Even the alleged contemporary writers of formal history do 
not pretend to have had any personal knowledge of the 
proclamation, nor even to have derived their information from 
eye-witnesses. They undoubtedly obtained their information 
from this original “ ground-work,” and based their histories on 
these anonymous reports. It follows from this that no depen- 
dence can be placed upon a “superstructure” built upon a 
“ ground-work ” of whose originators we, know “absolutely no- 
thing.” * 

III. 


The story is wholly irreconcilable with the Constitution of 
the United States. Modern research has at last disentangled 
the knotty problem of the organization of the ancient American 
Republic. It was a complicated structure of States within a 
state; of powers distributed between a general government 
and State governments. But it is now agreed by all scholars 
that the United States were a government of /mited powers, 
specifically defined by a written Constitution, and that all 
powers not expressly or by necessary implication vested in the 
general government were reserved to the States and to the people. 

The tenth article of the Constitution provides as follows: 

“The powers not delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to 
the States respectively, or to the people.” 

Fortunately this Constitution, as might have been expected, 
has come down to our time intact. It is, probably, the best 
authenticated document of ancient American literature. Now 


* Compare Huxley on the “‘ ground-work” of the Synoptic Gospels, Essays, page 265. 
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there cannot be found, anywhere in the Constitution, any au- 
thority conferred on the President to abolish slavery. And as 
he could not obtain such authority from any other source, it is 
clear he had no power to issue an Emancipation Proclamation. 

The President had taken, as was required of him, an oath to 
support this Constitution. He is believed to have been, above 
all things, an onest man, and it is inconceivable that he would 
violate his oath. 

It adds greatly to the force of this argument that Lincoln 
himself, less than four months before this alleged proclamation 
(of January 1, 1863), when urged to issue an edict abolishing 
slavery, replied that his object was to save the Union “ under 
the Constitution,” showing clearly his determination not to vio- 
late the Constitution even for the purpose of saving the Union. 

We learn from Greeley’s American Conflict that as late as 
August 22, 1862, the President used the following language, in 
a letter written to Greeley himself: 

‘‘My paramount object is to save the Union, and not either 
to save or destroy slavery.” 

And again: 

“As to the policy I would seem to be pursuing, as you say, 
I have not meant to leave any one in doubt. I would save 
the Union; I would save it in the shortest way under the Con- 
stitution” (vol. ii. p. 250). The italics are mine. 

A deputation of Protestant clergymen from Chicago visited 
the President, September 13, 1862, to urge him to issue such a 
proclamation. But he argued with them at length against such 
a proceeding, saying, among other things, that such a procla- 
mation would be as idle as “a pope’s bull against the comet” 
(/d., p- 251). 

There is not a scintilla of evidence, presented by Greeley, to 
show that any new light ever dawned upon the President’s mind. 

Now, it is true that in the oldest copy we have of Greeley’s 
book—which must have been printed, as I have already shown, 
several centuries after Greeley’s death—the alleged proclamation 
is inserted right on the heels of the letter from which I have 
just quoted, and of his interview with the Chicago clergymen. 
And the following is the only explanation that is given for its 

abrupt appearance. 
' After speaking of the President’s reply to the deputation, 
which is mentioned above, the narrative is made to say: 

“The deputation had scarcely returned to Chicago, and re- 
ported to their constituents, when the great body of the Presi- 
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dent’s supporters were electrified, while his opponents in general 
were only still further alienated, by the unheralded appearance 
of the following proclamation, to wit: a proclamation of Sep- 
tember 22, 1862, announcing his intention to issue the final 
Emancipation Proclamation on the first day of January, 1863” 
(7d., p. 252). 

Now, what sort of an explanation is this? Will it satisfy 
any rational Historic Critic? What reason does it assign for 
this “unheralded” and abrupt change of front? None whatever. 

Abraham Lincoln is reputed to have been a man of remark- 
ably clear and strong convictions, and of great tenacity of pur- 
pose. But to credit this remarkable and sudden change, is it 
not to make him out vacillating and “infirm of purpose’”’? 

This is incredible. It is altogether more probable that he 
continued to maintain the position taken by him as late as 
September 13, 1862, and that the proclamations appearing in 
our copies of Greeley’s book are interpolations of a later age. 
Everything indicates this. They are too abrupt, and seem out 
of place in the narrative—out of harmony with the context. 


IV. 


The argument just presented may be characterized as an a 
priori reason, based upon the absence of constitutional authori- 
ty, and the improbability that Lincoln transcended his constitu- 
tional powers. 

The Thirteenth Amendment of the Constitution supplements 
this with an a@ posteriori reason for discrediting the story. By 
this amendment slavery was abolished. The amendment was 
adopted by Congress, and ratified by the States, in the year 1865. 

Now, if slavery had already been abolished, by the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation, on the first of January, 1863, what is the 
meaning of this solemn farce of the Thirteenth Amendment? 

This amendment was adopted by a Congress composed al- 
most entirely of the devoted political and personal friends of 
the President. And yet they do not so much as allude to his 
alleged great “Proclamation of Freedom,” even by way of pre- 
amble. The amendment does not purport to ratify his act, but 
to be an original enactment. 

This seems very strange. 

It puts the advocates of the proclamation in this dilemma: 
They must either admit that the Congress of 1865 knew noth- 
ing of this alleged document, or considered it of no value. But 
it may be said that Lincoln’s proclamation only freed the slaves 
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within the Confederate lines, while the amendment enfranchised 
them everywhere throughout the United States. But this is a 
very poor quibble. Every one knows that all but a very small 
fraction of the slaves were within the Confederate lines, and 
that, if slavery were abolished throughout the Confederacy, it 
could not survive a single year on the borders of the free 
States. So that if it had been abolished, by the proclamation, 
in the Confederate States in 1863, it would have ceased to ex- 
ist anywhere in the United States before 1865, and there would 
have been no reason for the Thirteenth Amendment, and noth- 
ing for it to operate upon. 


V. 


I come now to an argument to which I attach the greatest 
importance, and which any one familiar with Agnostic dialectics 
must see is fatal to the claim that Abraham Lincoln promul- 
gated the Emancipation Proclamation. 

This argument may be termed the argument from omission. 

It will be conceded, of course, that none of the alleged con- 
temporary narratives of the Civil War is entitled to greater 
credit for authenticity, competency, and truthfulness than the 
Personal Memoirs of U. S. Grant. He was, himself, not only 
the most conspicuous chieftain of the war, but was also after- 
wards President of the Republic for two consecutive terms. His 
personal relations with Lincoln were of the closest nature. The 
“Memoirs” were carefully prepared by him toward the close of 
his life, and were published about the year 1885, less than a 
quarter of a century after Lincoln’s death. 

They were looked upon by the American people as a per- 
fectly trustworthy narrative, written by the most competent of 
narrators. 

Now, there is not to be found anywhere in the two good- 
sized volumes of these Memoirs so much as a single mention 
of any Emancipation Proclamation! What is to be thought of this? 

The inference is inevitable, that General Grant had never 
heard of any such document. 

It is idle to suggest that this matter lay outside the scope 
of Grant’s book. His work is very comprehensive and com- 
plete. It deals not only with his own campaigns, but with those 
of Sherman and the other great generals of the war. It deals 
also with the political history of the war, including, of course, 
the slavery question. 

It is inconceivable, then, that Grant would make no allusion 
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to this great culminating act in the “irrepressible conflict,” to 
this Magna Charta of the African race in the United States, if 
any such proclamation had been issued. 

The significance of this omission can scarcely be overestimated. 

For a similar reason Professor Huxley argued that the “ Ser- 
mon on the Mount” is not genuine, because Mark does not 
give it—although Matthew and Luke do.* 

If “logic is logic,” judgment must go against the proclama- 
tion, upon the argument from “ omission.” 

If, now, it be asked why I insist that Grant’s “ Memoirs” are 
. the most authentic and most credible of all the contemporaneous 
narratives of the Civil War, and why I refuse to give credence 
to other narratives which do purport to give an account of the 
Emancipation Proclamation, it is a sufficient answer to say that 
Grant’s “Memoirs” conform to what I conceive to be the truth of 
history respecting the matter now in question, and that the other 
narratives do not. I give the preference to the “ Memoirs” for 
the same reason that Professor Huxley appears to have given 
the preference to St. Mark’s Gospel. It best conformed, he 
thought, to the view he was advocating of the Crucifixion, and 
what “happened after the crucifixion.” + 

In its brevity of narrative it omits some statements con- 
tained in the other Gospels, which would, if accepted, have 
made it impossible for him to stick to his theory. 

Indeed we find a great diversity among the advanced critics 
of the nineteenth century in this matter of preference. Some 
of them preferred Matthew, others Luke, and others again John. 

Renan appears to have varied in his preferences. 

My readers will pardon me, I trust, for citing here Mrs. 
Ward’s picturesque summary of the results of German criticism 
toward the close of the nineteenth century : 

“ And what is the whole history of German criticism but a 
history of brilliant failures, from Strauss downward ? 

“One theorist follows another—now Mark is uppermost as 
the Ur-Evangelist, now Matthew; now the synoptics are sacri- 
ficed to St. John, now St. John to the synoptics. Baur rele- 
gates one after another of the Epistles to the second century 
because his theory cannot do with them in the first. 

“Harnack tells you that Baur’s theory is all wrong, and 
that Thessalonians and Philippians must go back again. Volk- 
mar sweeps together Gospels and Epistles in a heap toward the 
middle df the second century as the earliest date for almost all 


* Essays, pp. 324-325. +Zd., p. 328. 
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of them; and Dr. Abbot, who, as we are told, has absorbed all 
the learning of all the Germans, puts Mark before 70 A.D., Mat- 
thew just before 70 A.D., and Luke about 80 A.D. 

“‘Strauss’s mythical theory is dead and buried by common 
consent. Baur’s tendency theory is much the same; Renan will 
have none of the Tiibingen school; Volkmar is already anti- 
quated, and Pfleider’s fancies are now in the order of the day.”* 

This may at first sight suggest an intellectual Donnybrook 
Fair. But to one possessing “the historical temper” there is 
discernible in the midst of all this apparent confusion the con- 
stant struggle for conformity to theory. This is the theme which 
brings harmony out of what otherwise seems hopeless discord. 

In the first place the theory accredits the record, and then 
the record proves the theory. 

Grant’s “Memoirs” conforming to my theory, I give them 
the preference over all other narratives. And his “ Memoirs” 
bear out my theory. 


VI. 


There is another argument suggested by Grant’s “ Memoirs,” 
or perhaps it would be more accurate to say another way of 
putting the same argument—to wit, the discrepancies in the nar- 
ratives. 

This was a fruitful source of objection to the Gospels by 
our Agnostic forefathers in the nineteenth century. 

Thus Professor Huxley, in objecting to the story of demo- 
niacal possession in the Gadarene country, or, as he playfully 
calls it, “the Gadarene pig affair,” dwells on the fact that Mark 
and Luke mention but one possessed man, while Matthew men- 
tions two.+ Of course the inference is obvious—there was no 
such “affair.” Unfortunately I do not have at hand any of the 
histories of the American Civil War written subsequent to the 
year 1893, or I would be able, I think, to make out a pretty 
formidable list of just such discrepancies. 

But the one I have just been considering, between Grant’s 
“Memoirs” and the other alleged contemporary narratives, for in- 
stance Greeley’s American Conflict, is sufficient for the purpose 
of the argument. 

Attention has already been called to the fact that all these 
narratives, so far from being independent authorities, are all 
based on one original “ ground-work.” The “ ground-work” has 
disappeared in the lapse of time. The strength of the ‘‘ super- 


* Nineteenth Century, March, 1889, p. 462. + Essays, p. 346. 
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structure ”"—1z.¢., the narratives based on it—depends, of course, 
on their fidelity to or conformity with the “ground-work.” 
Now, there is no way by which this conformity can be known 
to exist excepting by the agreement of these narratives with 
each other. Here we have the key by which to distinguish the 
original story from the glosses and interpolations of later 
times. 

In the respects in which they all agree we may, in the ab- 
sence, of course, of some other objection, concede that they 
reproduce the original story. But as to all matters in which 
they disagree with each other, all the narratives are to be reject- 
ed. For how are we to account for the discrepancies? And 
which statement is to be received as true, and which rejected 
as false? Truth is always consistent with itself; and when wit- 
nesses tell different stories one of them must be untruthful or 
mistaken. 

The discrepancy, then, between Grant and Greeley as to the 
matter now in question—Greeley purporting to give the procla- 
mation, and Grant making no mention of it—warrants me in 
concluding that the story of the proclamation was no part of 
the original “ ground-work” upon which both their narratives 
are built, and that it should therefore be rejected as spurious. 

It is singular how obtuse the Principal of the Law School, 
and as for that matter, lawyers in general are, to the force of 
this argument from discrepancy. 

They seem to make nothing of discrepancies in the details 
of a story, and to expect them even from witnesses whom they 
regard as honest, unbiassed, and intelligent. 

The ordinary legal view is thus stated by Starkie in his Law 
of Evidence: 

“It has been well remarked by a great observer, that ‘the 
usual character of human testimony is substantial truth under 
circumstantial variety.’ It so rarely happens that witnesses of 
the same transaction perfectly and entirely agree in all points 
connected with it that an entire and complete coincidence in 
every particular, so far from strengthening their credit, not un- 
frequently engenders a suspicion of practice and concert” (vol. 
i. p. 468). 

Having occasion to visit one of our courts the other day, I 
chanced to find an accident case on trial. 

A boy, some ten years old, running across the street, had 
been knocked down and killed by the horses drawing some 
vehicle. The witnesses of the occurrence, all of them, appar- 
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ently, people of ordinary intelligence and wholly disinterested, 
differed very widely in many of the circumstances. One of them 
said the boy was running from the north to the south side of 
the street. Another said he was running from the south to the 
north side. One saw only one boy running. Another saw ¢wo 
boys, one chasing the other. 

Now, in a mind properly indoctrinated with the methods of 
Agnostic dialectics, these discrepancies would raise a doubt as 
to whether there was any boy running at all—or any accident. 
But, strange to say, neither lawyers, judge, nor jury seemed to 
have any trouble on these points. 

It is fortunate for the “ higher historical criticism” that it 
knows nothing of legal rules of evidence. 


VII. 


What, then, is the real explanation of the story of the 
Emancipation Proclamation ? 

The earliest theory since the era of higher criticism was 
that of Dr. Dokamok, to wit: that the story was purely alle- 
gorical, having as its substratum of truth the triumph of liber- 
ty in its “irrepressible conflict” with slavery. But the rising 
Timbuctoo school considered that Dokamok had gone too far 
in his destructive criticism, and recoiled from it. 

He himself, after his beard had grown, practically aban- 
doned this theory of his nursery days. 

The theory which immediately superseded the allegorical 
was that of the famous Professor Felapton. He was probably 
the first entomologist of his age. His great work on the “ Mos- 
quito”’ is a marvel of patient research. No one could be better 
equipped, then, for historical investigation. He unearthed the 
fact that in the American Republic there were two great par- 
ties differing, toto cvlo, in their interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion, to wit, the strict constructionists and the liberal construc- 
tionists ; and that after the close of the Civil War, which turned 
the tide towards liberalism, the advocates of liberal construc- 
tion pressed their advantage with great persistency and fertility 
of resource. It was under the influence of this liberal tenden- 
cy that the story had its origin. Told first probably to school- 
boys, as a harmless fiction, to interest the boys, and at the 
same time indoctrinate them with liberal ideas, it very soon 
came to be looked upon as the tradition of an actual occur- 
rence. 

Nothing could be more effectively cited as a precedent to 
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extend the power of the chief magistrate beyond the letter of 
the Constitution, when it became important to invoke the ex- 
treme exercise of executive power. 

But the view which now obtains nearly universal acceptance 
among advanced thinkers is the latest theory of the new Tim- 
buctoo school—to wit, that the alleged proclamation is a forgery 
of the twentieth century. 

There is no doubt that some time in the course of the twen- 
tieth century, in a very exciting contest for the Presidency, one 
of the candidates bore the name of Lincoln. His given name 
is not certainly known, nor is it entirely clear whether or not 
he was a lineal descendant of Abraham Lincoln, nor even 
* whether he was of the same stock. 

It is probable, however, that he was a lineal descendant of 
the great President. 

The American people had come to acquiesce in the law of 
heredity in the matter of public office. Thus John Adams had 
as a successor in the Presidency his son, and William Henry 
Harrison, his grandson. A son of Abraham Lincoln was, as 
early as 1896, a prominent candidate for the Presidency, and 
had already been sent as Minister to England. 

In the twentieth century the negro vote had become the 
most powerful factor in elections. It held the balance of power, 
and both parties were compelled to court its support. Nothing 
was more natural then than that a descendant of Abraham Lin- 
coln, whom the negroes, out of that tendency to “hero-wor- 
ship” of which I have spoken, were disposed to look upon as 
their “ Moses,” should be chosen as an available candidate by 
one of the great political parties. And to add to the strength 
of the appeal to this vote the “ Emancipation Proclamation” 
was devised, and ascribed to the ancestor of the candidate. 

The story was told to a people predisposed to accept it, 
and they did accept it without question. It accorded with their 
almost idolatrous veneration for the hero of the Civil War, 
which had led, in some way, to the enfranchisement of their 
race. 

The story was a masterpiece of political strategy, and was 
completely successful. 

The descendant of Abraham Lincoln was triumphantly elected 
President of the United States. 

History informs us that forgeries of this kind were not un- 
common in former ages. 

Thus, in the Presidential campaign of 1880 a letter appeared 
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in the public press, a few weeks before the election, purporting 
to have been written by the Republican candidate, General Gar- 
field, to a man named Morey, expressing views as to Chinese 
immigration which were extremely distasteful to the people of 
the Pacific States. The letter was a forgery; but it was so 
successful that, before it was exposed, it served the purpose of 
turning the vote of California to Garfield’s opponent. 

Then there was in England the case of the forged letters of 
the great Irish patriot, Charles Stewart Parnell, which the Lon- 
don 7Zimes bought from a scoundrel named Pigott, and to 
which it gave the widest publicity. 

It is not necessary to speak farther of this forgery, for my 
readers are, of course, familiar with it through the graphic pages 
of Gaboon’s Decline and Fall of the British Empire. 

The famous “ Forged Decretals” may also be cited. Origi- 
nating in Spain, in the ninth century, they were only finally 
shown to be false in the fifteenfh. The reason for this is they 
contained nothing which was not in accord with the general be- 
lief, and so found ready credence. 

All this goes to show how readily, with the favorable condi- 
tions existing in the twentieth century, the Myth of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation could be invented, and palmed off as gen- 
uine upon popular belief. 

It is hardly necessary, I suppose, to point out the inference 
to be drawn from this discussion. The value of the theories just 
stated is by no means to be measured by their truth. It would 
not impair their value if criticism still Atgher than our present 
“higher criticism” should, in the future, supersede them all by 
some theory still more “ imaginative.” 

As said by Huxley, “he would be a rash man who should 
assert that any solution of these problems, as yet formulated, is. 
exhaustive” (Mineteenth Century, April, 1889, p. 486). 

The thing is to wipe out the old tradition, and it does not 
make much matter how this is done. The fertility of the new 
Timbuctoo school in brilliant theories, “half scientific, half im- 
aginative,” leads me to hope that even if none of those thus far 
devised will “hold water,” yet, in some future age, one may be 
constructed which will be altogether acceptable. 

In the meantime, and until the dawn of that millennium, 
and until all the possibilities of unheard and unheard-of theo- 
ries shall have been exhausted, the Agnostic is entitled to insist. 
upon a “suspension of judgment.” 
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THE SOUL OF A BOOK. 
By P. J. MACCORRY. 


HAVE often amused my fancy by feigning the 
spiritual existence of a good and noble book, 
apart from the tangible and ofttimes profane ma- 
terial of which it is physically composed. And 
why not? You read of the soul of a violin some- 
times. You hear a snatch of exquisite music, and you speak in 
rapture of the soul that animated it. You stand bewildered be- 
fore the “Last Judgment” of Michael Angelo; and will any 
one convince you that, after all, you behold but a few jars of 
paint and some square measurements of canvas? I think not. 
“ Ah, yes!” you will say, “I ste the colors and the canvas, but 
they are not the picture. As well say that bone and sinew and 
muscle are the man. There is something of a life-principle vi- 
vifying every feature and lineament. A soul-energy, unknown 
and unknowable, illuminates its every grain and fibre; take 
that away,and you have indeed but your canvas and your paint.” 

Must you, then, deny me my fancy? 

You read a good, honest, sincere book, and by what name 
will you call that vague yet manifest impression which it leaves? 
You recline within your boudoir, close to the borderland ’twixt 
day and dark, and the ghosts of the books you have read will 
come up before you in silent, noiseless procession—veritable 
shades amid the shades and shadows, losing themselves in shadows. 

At this instant there lies before me a copy of “ Hamlet.” 
Let us imagine that it is the only extant version; but you have 
read it appreciatingly—so have I. We consume with strong acids 
every tracing of the type that to us symbolized the thought. 
We snatch the very thoughts themselves, and having stripped 
them of the degrading habiliments of language, we liberate them 
from all human material ties and associations. We burn to 
ashes the paper on which the book was written with the cover 
that bound it, and we scatter these ashes to the “winds and 
whirlwinds of the wilderness,” and will you then tell me that 
our Hamlet is indeed dead? Far from it! His Psyche, so to 
say, is ever present, though his vision is of other kind than ours. 

In playing this fancy it is presumed that the volume so 
dealt with has merit and is intrinsically good. An indifferent 
writing will not admit the operation. An honest conception, a 
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fine image, a sincere and upright thought may, indeed, suffer in 
grace and dignity if clothed in other language; yet it will ever 
retain its power to charm and fascinate. But how lamentably 
appears the poverty of many a pompous and pretentious phrase 
when disrobed of its fine rhetoric. ‘One that wraps the drapery 
of his couch about him,” when all is told, ‘does but tuck him- 
self up in his bed-clothes”; and if the latter expression is not 
beautiful and poetic, neither is the former—for beauty, in essence, 
is one and unchangeable. 
But use this picture and try to make it commonplace: 


“ And this our life exempt from public haunt 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 


Strive as you may to vitiate or debase it, and you will have 
naught for your pains save your labor. 

There are some men who cannot read a novel without con- 
ceiving a strange association between the narrative and some 
external episode or image which to them, in an unaccountable 
way, assimilates the trend of the whole story. 

The first time that I read “ King Lear” I was down in the 
heart of New England. It was winter—mid-winter. And I re- 
member having closed the book, my heart fresh bleeding from 
the episodes of human suffering through which I had mentally 
passed. A beautiful December moon streamed through the 
naked vines above my casement, till I thought my lamp-light 
must seem a gross profanity, so I turned it down and out. The 
night beyond was clear, cold, merciless. I looked away from my 
window upon the hedges topped with hanging, freezing snow ; 
upon the fields long sleeping in their fleecy blankets. 

In the centre of the lawn stood an old, stately tree—stately, 
indeed, but how unutterably lonely and forsaken to-night! Its 
leafless members, chilled to the marrow, swayed and shivered 
in the heartless wind-gusts. It seemed to sob and moan and 
grow mute again, so terribly like the torture of an afflicted soul. 
It raised its branches to the hard, cold sky, but found no solace 
there. It lifted its arms beseechingly to the stars above it, but 
they only twinkled all the merrier. Then it bowed its great 
head to earth again in strangely pitiable despair, as if it had 
long since ceased to find mercy or compassion in the selfish 
breasts of men. 

“How sadly, ineffably like the poor old king,” I thought. 
And ever afterwards a New England winter and the tragedy 
of “King Lear” were inseparably linked in my memory. 
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And the soul of “King Lear”? I find it like a disconso- 
late spirit wailing through the weary winter’s night. 

“As You like It” reminds me of “June in Virginia and all 
the cherries ripe.” There is something in it akin to the mono- 
tone of a half-asleep wind through the trees and grass, and the 
fresh perfume of meadows after rain. So that, were the whole 
realm of literature to instantly return to chaos, “As You Like 
It” would come to me with each advent of the honeysuckle 
and rose. 

“In Memoriam” is ‘the shattered fragments of a Venetian 
sunset’; “ Fabiola” is “a frozen cascade tinged with a winter’s 
moon”; “The Spy” is “the flash of a sword in the darkness ” ; 
and so on through the whole world of books. 

Some are like the odor of beautiful flowers; some like per- 
fume drifting from censers. 

The “ Divine Comedy” assails your senses like the triple ex- 
tract of hot-house roses. ‘“ Lucile’ bears with her the sweet, faint 
fragrance of new-mown hay. 

“Paul and Virginia” is a loose bunch of daisies and apple- 
blossoms twined round a spray of willow; while the “ Lost Para- 
dise”’ is a basket of rare and extravagant flowers culled and 
artistically arranged by the skilled fingers of the botanist. 

I have known books whose soul seemed to be inextricably 
associated with music. The “Ode to St. Cecilia” is peculiarly 
like the “ Wedding March” of Mendelssohn, while “ Little Nell” 
is an old-time song, trembling and dying on the lips of a sym- 
pathetic singer, that taps gently on the inner chambers of your 
memory and bears you with it away and away. 

And so your poem or story may be like a lovely woman, a 
laughing child, a smiling school-girl, a holy hermit, a gallant 
soldier, a happy boy. Or else, a rift of sunlight, a flash of 
lightning, a northern dawn, a cloudless sky, a storm at sea, a 
peal of thunder. Or yet, the clash of arms, the roar of musketry, 
the flourish of trumpets, the shout of victory, a flag of truce. 
Or still, a cathedral by moonlight, a rainbow, a nightingale, 
a humming-bird, a precious stone, a butterfly, a frosted window- 
pane, a Christmas-tree, a caged linnet, a dead rose, a lock of 
hair, a grave, a broken heart, friendship, gratitude, childhood, 
silence, love, joy, mercy, truth, hope. 

And the soul of your book may be found in any of these 
things as your fancy first identifies it with them. 

And those dear friends of ours in fiction—what of them? 
There are faces whom we recognize at once as those of inti- 
mate associates and companions, so ever-present are they to us. 
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Others, whom we knew as valued acquaintances, loyal hearts, 
whose benign influence has made us better men and women. 
Still more, whom we have met as ships at sea; a signal shown, 
a shout thrown cheerily, then waves, and knots, and leagues, till 
at last they dipped ’neath the horizon of our memory, and were 
gone. Will you tell me, and must I believe it, that these in- 
deed are but dream-phantoms—flimsy, airy nothings ? 

Can it be that Jane Eyre and Ben Hur, Nina, Thalaba and 
Copperfield, and the mighty host of others, with all their per- 
sonalities and individualizing characteristics, so dissimilar, so 
distinct, so unlike and peculiar in themselves ;—can it be that 
after all they are but the creatures of our fancy, non-existing, 
save that they wander ever on ’mid the mazes of our fitful visions ? 

Surely not! They live and loiter in fields Elysian, far re- 
moved from our everlasting strife. They recline near bright 
running waters. They skim in fairy shells ‘cross the bosoms 
of placid lakes. They pass among trees and ever-blooming 
flowers, and languish by the side of sparkling fountains. 

Some rest upon banks of soft matted grasses and weave green 
garlands; others play upon sweet instruments, inexpressibly soft 
and full of exquisite melody; while above all rises the confused 
harmony of singing birds, falling waters, and human voices. 

And here it is scarcely irrelevant to mention the “great 
hereafter” of books. We perceive through the haze, with our 
imperfect intellectual vision, a Paradise and a Perdition, but no 
Purgatory. And it is well! A compromise cannot be tolerated 
in literature. A book is either good, or it is of the earth 
earthy. There is no hither-verge ’twixt these two worlds. No 
borderland whereat to rest. ° 


‘‘For God and man and lettered past denies 
That poets ever are of middling size.” 


In poetry—and by poetry we do not here confine ourselves 
to verse—one must be eminently good or he is insupportable. 
“Neither gods, nor men, nor the birds of the air” can tolerate 
an indifferent writer; so if he is not good he is necessarily bad. 

And hence, to the deepest depths of our literary Tartarus 
we straightway consign all that is foul, or gross, or unclean, or 
stupid, or profane in literature: for these are grievous sins and 
must be grievously atoned for. While to our fabled land of 
peace and blessedness we follow with Hail! and Godspeed! all in 
books that is good, and virtuous, and truthful, and holy, and 
sincere. 

New York, July, 1893. 
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SANCTUARY: 
A CHRISTMAS TALE OF BONNIE SCOTLAND. 
By JOHN J. O'SHEA. 


Sweet, wild, classic home of 
romance and poetry, miniature epitome of Scot- 
tish scenery, sylvan enough to make one forget 
the city, near enough to the city to make one 
remember that all Caledonia is not stern and 
wild. Yes, Hawthornden, thou art pretty enough and seques- 
tered enough, and well enough provided with babbling brook 
and sombre glade and fronded arbory to suit a poet’s fancy, and 
make even the poor writer of prose fancy himself Muse-inspired 
while dreaming away an hour down by thy winding braes. 

Long ago the virtues of Hawthornden as a nursing-place for 
the children of fine frenzy were discovered and seized upon. 
For there were poets in Scotland before the frosts of Puritan- 
ism had nipped the tender blossoms of its romance, and some 
struggled to find expression even under the chilling cloud of its 
gloomy fanaticism. Even Scottish royalty worshipped not un- 
worthily sometimes at the celestial shrine. Two at least of the 
Stuart kings were tolerable masters in the gentle art of poesy ; 
and at the Scottish court there were welcome and encourage- 
ment for bard and scholar no less than for soldier. Hawthorn- 
den conjures up memories of that golden era in Scottish history. 

Here resided, in later Stuart days, the poet Drummond, and 
hither came, in fraternal curiosity, mayhap not untinged with 
jealousy—for poets, it is said by the malicious, are not always 
freed by their lofty calling from this weakness of ordinary 
clay—a brither bard, the renowned Ben Jonson. The rival poets 
lived here in amity for a couple of months and parted with 
mutual expressions of undying regret for the separation. But, 
unhappily for the sincerity of poets’ declarations, those all-per- 
vading busybodies the antiquarians have hunted up all about 
that visit, and they disclose that to outside friends at least one 
of the sons of song privately intimated the glaring faults which 
he detected in the other. Drummond thought Jonson insuffera- 
bly conceited, and he was probably right in his estimate. We 
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are left to surmise what “rare Ben Jonson” thought of Drum- 
mond, for there is no other guide to help us; but we can 
guess. 

The estimate in which the Reformers held poets generally 
may be gathered from one grim incident. One of the first acts 
of the Regent Morton, when he got full powers into his hands, 
was to seize upon two unhappy bards in Edinburgh who had 
the audacity to satirize him in verse, and, without any such 
troublesome formality as trial or inquiry, order them to be 
“hangit,” as the Scotch chroniclers put it—a height of fame 
to which the unlucky minstrels probably never aspired. No won- 
der that the gift of poetry in those days was not held as an 
enviable acquisition. 

Not far from Hawthornden is a beautiful poem—a sonnet 
rather—in stone. It is known as Roslin Chapel. It is a perfect 
gem of ornamental Gothic architecture—so beautiful that even 
the withering hand of the iconoclast left its “superstitious” sym- 
bolisms in carving intact. Inside, it is a mass of delicate sculp- 
ture; and although it is devoted to a colder worship now, 
those sculptures in many places tell of the faith and piety 
which raised this exquisite monument to the Most High. 

To the verger or sexton who acts as cicerone to the numer- 
ous visitors to the shrine the presence of these emblems of 
Catholicism is a cause of much bungling apology. To a man 
of stern Calvinistic principles it is a humiliating task to ex- 
plain why such memorials of an “idolatrous” cult should be 
suffered to desecrate the place of a purer rite; but as this mi- 
nor proposition involves the major one, why the chapel is 
left standing at all, and why he derives a not inconsiderable 
revenue in the summer from the office of guide and lecturer in 
it, the subject is not unduly dilated upon. There is more fasci- 
nation for him and the ordinary run of visitors in the story of 
the Apprentice’s Pillar than in the invocation of saints and the 
requests to pray for the pious founders which speak from the 
mute walls; hence he dilates upon the myth of the gifted ap- 
prentice who sculptured the masterpiece and the jealous master 
who murdered him therefor, just as though there were not half 
a dozen other places throughout Europe where the same dark 
tragedy is fondly believed to have been enacted. 

To the house of Sinclair Roslin belongs, and it was in 
its possession at the time of the Reformation, and long before 
that period. The river Esk winds in and out through Haw- 
thornden, beside many a fronded bower and beneath many a 
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frowning crag; and in those days a tributary brook or arm of 
it tormed the boundary between the lands of Roslin and those 
of the lords of Inveresk, who held sway over Hawthornden and 
the adjoining western territory for several miles. 

Neighboring families in Scotland were not always the best 
of friends; not infrequently they were the worst of foes. The 
greatest troubles of the country arose, in fact, from inter-tribal 
feuds. The proximity of Roslin and Hawthornden to the court 
and the capital did not shut out the savageries which were 
the prevalent characteristics of the remote Highlands. An old- 
standing dispute about boundaries had resulted in the killing of 
one of Sinclair's gamekeepers by the Earl of Inveresk’s men ; 
and when the murderers were brought to trial and condemned 
to execution they were rescued in the streets of Edinburgh by 
a large force of Inveresk’s adherents. There was nothing very 
irregular about this proceeding. The strong hand was in those 
days the hand of the law in bonnie Scotland, and things legal 
were generally managed on 


“The good old rule, the simple plan, 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they shall keep who can.” 


Such, according to one legend, was the origin of the feud. 
The Sinclair of the time took the frustration of justice in a 
philosophical way. His revenge would come in time, he was 
wont to say to his more impetuous adherents ; everything comes 
to the man who waits. Still he was not above giving the wheel 
of fortune a vigorous push whenever it came in his way; so one 
fine morning, when he was informed that a band of gipsies, 
driven out of Edinburgh, had settled themselves and pitched 
their tents upon his lands at Roslin, he astonished everybody 
by giving imperative orders that no one was to molest or med- 
dle with the outcasts. He himself went down to their encamp- 
ment and gave them welcome, pointing out a piece of ground 
which he said was more advantageous for a settlement than 
the spot where they had first squatted. By this unlooked-for 
generosity he secured the everlasting gratitude of the tribe, and 
accomplished one of his own ends at the same time. For the 
ground upon which he got the gipsies to settle was the piece 
which was in dispute between himself and the lord of Inver- 
esk, the title to which the whole bench of Edinburgh judges 
were unable to determine. He knew that gratitude secured his 
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lands from depredation by the tribe for ever; as for his un- 
friendly neighbor, what became of his live stock was, as he said 
himself, “ nae affair of his.” 

And so it came to pass that the gipsy encampment at Ros- 
lin became in time a part of the recognized institutions of the 
Scottish kingdom. 

Whether the gipsies always respected the decalogue with re- 
gard to their neighbor on the Hawthornden side, or whether 
they did not, was thenceforward a polemic between them and 
the gamekeepers of Inveresk. The gipsies stoutly maintained 
the affirmative; the onus of proving a negative fell on the lat- 
ter, and they invariably failed to do it. But one thing was 
certain ; the live stock of the latter diminished at times without 
apparent reason, but it never happened that any of the gipsy 
band was found trespassing upon the lands of Inveresk. 

Though the times were troubled, Arcadian quiet reigned over 
these peaceful scenes. The turmoil and the wrangling of 
the capital never found an echo there—as yet. Although only 
a few miles from Edinburgh the wayfarer might, while paus- 
ing to rest in the glen of the Esk, fancy himself cut off 
by many leagues from the sights and sounds of the busy 
city. 

The merry ring of girlish laughter might often be heard 
from a little shady bower under a steep bank which frowned 
above the stream as it fretted and curled in and among a heap 
of little boulders which served as stepping-stones. These stones 
were worn smooth from immemorial usage. They had served 
for ages as a causeway between the two banks, and saved the 
expense of the construction of a bridge. 

Two winsome little maidens had planted here a post of ob- 
servation whence they could observe at times all who came to 
this crossing, and if any unlucky wight should chance to miss 
his footing on the slippery stones and got soused knee-deep into 
the water, his chagrin was heightened at the sounds of mirth 
which greeted him from the shady nook above, not easily acces- 
sible from below if his curiosity or his resentment should stim- 
ulate him to give chase. 

They were schoolmates, these blithe Southron lassies. Elsie 
Carr, the elder, was about sixteen. She was the daughter of 
Hamish Alpin Carr, head gamekeeper on the Sinclair property. 
She was a perfect Highland rose—fair, yet with a full flush of 
health upon her delicate cheek. No red deer of the hills was 
fleeter of foot than Elsie—none half so graceful in its motion. 
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Her heart was as light as her springy footstep, for no cloud of 
sorrow had as yet come to darken it. 

Janet Lyle, her favorite schoolmate, was only a few months 
younger. She, too, was gay at times; but she was wayward 
and sensitive, and could be dour enough if she fancied she 
were slighted, or her mother, who cared the gate-lodge at Inver- 
esk, scolded her for some eccentric behavior. She was a blonde 
little beauty, too, but of a different shade from Elsie. Her 
hair had a golden glow about it which when the sun played 
through its filmy, irrepressible curls, gave one the idea of a 
saint’s aureole, and her delicate cheeks were a good deal freckled 
—an effect which added to rather than diminished her good 
looks. 

“Ye did no’ tell me yet aboon yer trip to Edinbro’ toon,” 
Elsie,” said Janet, as the girls met for the first time at the stile 
which was their usual trysting-place in the evenings, after Elsie’s 
return from a visit to an aunt who kept a booth in the Salt 
Market in the big city. ‘ Heich, but it’s a gey lang while syne 
I’ve been awa’ o’er there, Elsie; I often fash to see the braw 
place again, lassie. Is there much news, Elsie? Tell me all the 
sights ye saw there.” 

“ Guid sakes! it was nae muckle, Janet,” replied Elsie Carr, 
smoothing her kirtle and arranging her tartan-knot at the pro- 
per place at the shoulder. ‘There were a couple o’ puir loons 
hangit in the Grass Market for making and passing those baw- 
bees they call false lyons or hardheads, and a wheen mair for pi- 
racy in the Solway. Twa gentlefolk of my lords of Cessford 
and Buccleuch had a bout in the streets with rapiers and pistols, 
and a’ their men on baith sides joined inthe fray. The pro- 
vost and the bailies ca’d out the train-bands, and haled a score 
of the brawlers to the Tolbooth, but they made the warders a’ 
fu’ at nichttime, and a’ the lot got loose and mizzled awa’. 
Ane old guidwife was burned for haudin’ converse wi’ a warlock 
and raisin’ a hump on the back of her next-door neighbor’s 
guidman forby; and six men were hangit beside, by order of 
the judges, for heresy.” 

“ Guid sakes! And do ye ca’ that only a mickle, Elsie?” 
cried Janet, stepping back a pace and holding her friend’s two 
hands out at arm’s length. “I gar think it’s a hail kistfu’ of 
news, Elsie. And did ye see mony gay gallants o’ the court 
while ye war there? They tell me the toon is fu’ of sic just 
the noo.” 

““T just saw ane party riding out wi’ hawks and hounds ane 
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day,” answered Elsie. ‘“ But they say it is a dour time at Holy- 
rood, for the queen regent, puir leddy, is sair troublit about 
the reivings and burnings of John Knox and his pack o’ lazy 
limmers.” 

“She maun be, guid faith,” replied Janet. ‘St. Bride keep 
them far awa’ frae Roslin! But did none o’ the braw gallants 
cast a roguish e’e at yersel’, Elsie, as they rode by? I’d lay a. 
wager they did. Come, now, Elsie, out wi’ the truth!” 

“ Fie, get awa’ wi’ ye, Janet! Dinna ye think I’d nae keep 
out o’ the sight o’ such callants? My auld aunt, Ishbel, wadna 
let me if I had a mind till. She wadna hae me raise the 
blind even a wee bit, as they rode by.” 

“IT guessed it. It was nae fault o’ yours, Elsie. Ye are a 
sly wee lassie—I ken ye well, ye ken,” laughed Janet. ‘“ But let 
us gang down to yon wee nook. I’ve got a dolefu’ ballad here 
I’m going to read for ye, ‘The Lament of Robin Oge’—he that 
was hangit for sheep-stealing last year at Stirling. Oh! ’tis a 
pitiful rhyme, lassie—’twill make ye weep, when it don't make 
ye laugh, I trow.” 

Only a brief while had the two damsels been in the little 

bower when Janet suddenly dropped her ballad with a half- 
cry. A sound from across the river caught the girls’ ears—a 
shuffling sound of feet springing and sliding down the stony 
side of the dell, with angry, panting mutterings and impreca- 
tions. Peering through the interlacing branches which screened 
their little den, they saw what made them turn pale and look 
at each other fearfully. 
_ A young man, quite a stranger to the girls in appear- 
ance, was scrambling over the stepping-stones, his feet slipping 
into the water now and then in his haste, but keeping on his 
course somehow, despite this fact, without stumbling outright 
into the stream. Only a few yards behind was another man of 
much heavier build, in the act of giving chase. He was puffing 
violently from his exertions to keep up with the fugitive, but 
he stuck to his pursuit tenaciously. 

“’Tis Donald Dhu, Janet!” cried Elsie, “and he does not 
mean well to that stranger he’s chasing. See, he has grippit ae 
dirk in his hand. Call to him, Janet. He’ll heed ye, lassie.” 

Janet, no less alarmed than her companion, thrust the branch- 
es aside, and putting her head through the leaves, cried out as 
loudly as she could: 

“Haud yer hand, Donald Dhu! Take heed ye do that 
stranger nae hurt. Put up yer dirk, I say. Mind what I bid 
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ye, mon. If ye dinna stop, I'll ne’er ope my lips to ye again. 
What are ye fashin’ yersel’ for, at a’, at a’?” 

The personage thus addressed looked up in amazement when 
he heard the girl's voice. He appeared to have been totally 
unaware of the existence of such a place of surveillance until 
then. He paused as he was about to place a foot on the first 
of the stepping-stones on his side of the stream. Then, return- 
ing his gleaming blade to its leathern sheath, he sat down on a 
grassy mound on the bank and burst into a boisterous laugh. 

“And so this is what ye are at, Mistress Janet, spying on 
honest folk from yer peep-hole, instead of sitting at home 
quietly knitting stockings or mending quilts for yer good old 
grandam. ‘Tis weel I found ye out at last, my lassie, for the 
next time ye ca’ me an idle callant I'll know how to answer 
ye back. But I’ll gie that chiel yonder the benefit of yer intru- 
sion on our little sport. Only for it he hadna got out o’ Haw- 
thornden wi’ a dry skin or a hail skin either. But let him go 
the noo.” 

The stranger had by this time gained the opposite bank, and 
stood on a little grassy slope right under the maidens’ bower, 
looking up at the two fair faces peering curiously at him, a look 
of deep gratitude plainly visible in his glance. 

“Did ye e’er see a mair beautiful face, Janet?’ whispered 
Elsie to her companion, whose gaze was no less intently riveted 
on the countenance of the stranger than her own. “ He looks 
just like ane of the saints in the picture of our Lord’s Supper 
in the chapel yonder—St. John’s, I think.” 

“]’ faith ye are richt, Elsie. He does in sooth look just 
like that ane—only he is sae delicate-like.” 

The stranger had a striking personality, despite the fact 
that he was spare and not above the middle stature of man- 
kind. His face, which was naturally pale, had become more so 
from the reaction of excitement. It had quite a womanly ten- 
derness and softness in its contour, and a smile of indefinable 
charm, which seemed habitual to it, played around the mouth. 
His eyes, which were dark, were full of gentlest pity and 
charity. His garb was that of a quiet civilian—sober and desti- 
tute of adornment, yet neat and well-cut. He bore no arms, so 
far as the girls could observe. 

“T am at a loss for words wherewith to thank you, fair 
maidens,” he said, speaking up at the two girls. “I can only 
pray God’s blessings on you for saving me from yon furious 
man. If you would now only add to your service to me by 
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telling me the nearest way to the chapel of Roslin, you would 
fill up the measure of my gratitude.” 

“Tf ye just climb up the bank where ye see the path there 
—just round yon alder-bush—I’ll show ye the way from here,” 
answered Elsie. 

“Ye had better be quick about it too, ye milk-faced loon, 
else I may change my mind,” shouted his pursuer from across 
the stream, who did not appear to have his ruffled feelings 
much mollified by the interest which the stranger had evidently 
created. 

When Elsie returned from her mission of courtesy she found 
her companion in confab with the man called Donald Dhu. The 
two were seated on the trunk of an elm-tree which had been 
blown down in a recent tempest. Janet seemed angry, and Don- 
ald Dhu looked anything but comfortable. 

“And for why did ye hunt the mon wi’ yer dirk, Donald 
Dhu?” asked Elsie, heedless of these appearances. Her femi- 
nine curiosity would not allow her to pay much attention to 
them. ‘“He’s a sweet civil gentleman, an’ ’twas a shame for ye 
to draw sic a weapon upon his like.” 

“ Howt, lassie, ye dinna ken what ye are prating aboon!” 
returned the culprit doggedly. ‘I’m fashin’ now that I let 
him gang so softly awa’. Didn’t he tell Bess Brownie, our 
queen’s ain dochter, that she was doin’ the work of auld Nick 
when she asked him to let her tell his future? The lassie her- 
sel’ wad hae ripped him up, I warrant, if I hadn’t come between 
the pair and chevied him awa’.” 

““Oh, ye are a nice pack, the whole tribe of ye!” exclaimed 
the girl, her eyes flashing with real passion. ‘1 wonder how the 
laird of Roslin ever cam’ to let such a disreputable set squat 
down at his gate. Quiet peaceable folks hae no business passin’ 
by yer lazy louts even in the broad daylicht.” 

‘Hae a care, lassie, what ye say,” muttered Donald Dhu, his 
brow darkening ominously. ‘The gipsies are as guid and peace- 
able as ither folks, if they be left alone; sae keep a civil clap- 
per in yer heed.” 

‘Hoot, awa’-wi’ ye! I dinna care that much aboon the lot 
of ye!” cried Elsie, snapping her fingers at the angry man. 
“Ve are only bullies and braggarts the best of the men of ye; 
and as for the rest—”’ 

Janet Lyle did not allow her irate friend to finish the sen- 
tence. She clapped her hand up to her mouth and pulled her 
away, waving her hand at the same time to the object of Elsie’s 
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wrath, in token of her wish that he too should leave the scene 
of hostilities in the interests of peace, and giving him an ex- 
pressive look which plainly said, “Do not heed ‘her now; she is 
only angry for the moment.” 

The two girls hurried away over the fields towards Roslin, 
and Donald Dhu sat down upon the tree which they had aban- 
doned and looked darkly after them. A bitter smile had suc- 
ceeded the angry flush which had been called up by the hot 
words of the impetuous girl, and a very sinister gleam in his 
eye, as he continued to gaze after her. 

“De’il gang wi’ ye for a glib-tongued quean!” he hissed 
savagely. ‘“Ye'll come to no guid end, I’d swear. Ye'll get a 
guidman, maybe, that’ll wring the neck off ye for a scoldin’ 
virago.” 

He was a large, well-made man, but his movements indicated 
a very indolent habit. And indeed - laziness was his besetting 
sin. It was this that made him give up his farm under the lairds 
of Roslin, and throw in his lot with the tribe of gipsies who 
found a home on that estate, much to the disgust of the sur- 
rounding gentry and the general disquiet of the neighborhood. 
The tribe received him with open arms, for’ Donald was a man 
of standing in his way, and had a bit of money besides; and 
such accessions to their ranks were always welcome. He still 
kept up his acquaintance with such people as he knew about 
the place, however, telling them that he had gone on a visit to 
the gipsies to study their ways, and hinting he might, as soon 
as it suited his humor, go back to his old life again. 

Janet Lyle’s father and mother had been his next-door neigh- 
bors; hence the familiarity which existed between Janet and 
himself. Since Janet had bidden farewell to her childhood days, 
however, there appeared to be another sort of magnetism for 
Donald. He was constantly hovering about the cottage, and 
always trying to snatch an opportunity of talking with Janet. 

The companionship of Elsie Carr with Janet was a matter 
which troubled him not a little. Elsie was so honest and guile- 
less, so outspoken and so hasty, that she hurted his susceptibili- 
ties not seldom. He was a sensitive man in his way, and when 
anything that involved the subject of sloth or want of energy 
on the part of any one soever was accidentally mentioned, he 
instinctively thought it a direct reflection upon himself. 

That night the stranger was closeted with Sir William Sin- 
clair and the dean of the collegiate chapel of Roslin, Father 
Francis, for several hours. He was the bearer of secret com- 
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munications of much moment from Rome, touching the preser- 
vation of such Catholic institutions in Scotland which had as 
yet escaped the ravages of the iconoclasts. At dawn the next 
morning he departed unnoticed, as he thought, and on foot, for 
Leith, where the ship which had brought him over was in wait- 
ing to convey him back to France. 

Father Seton—for such was the stranger's style and title in 
religion—was a typical priest of that stormy period. A disciple 
of Loyola, he was a devoted follower of that saintly and in- 
trepid son of the church. Beneath a disposition of angelic 
sweetness and overflowing sympathy, he bore a heart as brave 
as ever beat under the red cross of the crusader. By the laws 
of the new régime in Scotland it was certain death, preceded 
by the fearful ordeal of “the question,” for a priest who would 
not renounce his sacred calling to be found within the realm, 
after he had been banished therefrom by legal process. Yet 
he had been twice previously engaged on missions similar to 
that which had brought him to Scotland now. His ostensi- 
ble calling was that of a dealer in precious stones; hence he 
was able, by carrying a small case of these objects with him, 
to escape the vigilance of the authorities. Missing his way a 
little in his quest of Roslin, he had come across the gipsy en- 
campment there, and his hatred of the charlatan arts of these 
wanderers had, as we have seen, very nearly been the means of 
landing him in his first serious dilemma. It was destined to be 
the cause of still further trouble to him from the same quarter. 

Other feelings beside those of resentment had been aroused 
in the breast of Donald Dhu by the result of his rencontre 
with Father Seton. His suspicions were also awakened. The 
air was full of babble about priests and popery. Stories of pa- 
pist machinations were rife everywhere. Liberal rewards were 
offered for the apprehension of the proscribed priests. As it 
was the cupidity of the nobles which brought about “the Re- 
formation,” so the cupidity of the people was appealed to to 
keep it out of the kingdom. By offering generous premiums 
for the seizure of ministers of the banished religion, the band 
of conspirators hoped to turn the common eye away from their 
own gigantic frauds in seizing upon the church lands, the pa- 
trimony of the poor, and the source whence the education of 
the young had hitherto been provided for. Now the poor were 
left to starve, and the school-house was shut up, and brigandage 
and ignorance reigned everywhere outside the strong castles of 
the plunderers. To divert men’s minds from the true source of 
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those monstrous evils it was the maladroit policy of the time 
to raise the clamor of danger from popery. 

It was not only the principals in the Catholic religion 
who were thus attacked. The zeal of the informer was stimu- 
lated by the creation of a much wider field for his energy. All 
those who harbored the banned clergy were equally made guilty 
before the law, and to discover these and drag them into the 
light was made an office hardly less lucrative than the other 
pursuit. In every considerable city and town in the kingdom, 
and especially in their outskirts, there were people always on 
the watch for suspicious-looking strangers, and noting the move- 
ments of such, and where they found accommodation. Then, 
more truly than in the days of the usurping king, might the 
poet’s description be justified—a place 


“,. . . where nothing, 
But who knows nothing, is once seen to smile, 
Where sighs and groans and shrieks that rend the air 
Are made, not marked; where violence seems 
A modern ecstasy.” 


Donald Dhu had no desire and no necessity to become 
a discoverer; but two motives now sharpened his faculties—he 
was curious about the identity of this stranger, and he was 
angry that the incident was the means of stirring Elsie Carr’s 
anger against him. As for the religious motive, he did not 
care anything. Truth to tell, he did not trouble himself much 
about religion of any kind. Born at a period when the bonds 
of religion and morality were very lax, he became cynical when 
he found men of notoriously evil and dissolute lives attacking 
the old system, persecuting its clergy, and burning its churches, 
under pretence of abhorrence of those vices which were noto- 
riously rampant amongst their own class. He had grown up 
amidst denunciations of persecution, superstition, and vicious 
luxury, only to find those who had been denouncing these 
traits of the time the most cruel of the persecutors, the most 
abjectly superstitious, the most shamelessly immoral in their 
own lives. No wonder, with such an environment, he was 
cynical. 

Still there was that in his composition which prevented him 
from doing anything to acquire wealth in the way he saw 
others acquire it. He had no aversion to getting money, 
but he did not care to have any red stain upon what he got. 
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The name of blood-money earner was not a wholesome one 
to bear about with one. He was not free from the supersti- 
tions of his age; and the traditions of his country were rich 
in tales, many of which had been told in his hearing over and 
over again by the winter fireside, of the curse which clung 
around such money, away down the ladder of time. 

Yet Donald Dhu’s animosity was great, and it was all the 
more impelling now from the fact that there was a possibility 
of his being able to satisfy it. There was a relative of his who 
had no such scruples as he himself had about earning blood- 
money. This man was a notorious witch-hunter and priest-hun- 
ter; he had made a calling of the hideous business. A sort of 
human ghoul, he seemed to gloat over his sanguinary work and 
to exult in the smell of burning flesh, as it rose from the bloody 
floor of the Grass Market, with the smoke of the burning pyre, 
and the shriek of the miserable victims whom he had helped to 
consign to the torture. 

It was not long until his horrible peculiarities were noted by 
the people, and he became hated to such an extent as to make 
his public appearance dangerous. In the popular directory he 
was soon particularized as ‘Rab the Leech,” in reference to his 
taste for blood, and whenever he was seen in the streets he was 
hooted and pelted with garbage. So that, in order to keep such 
a valuable instrument of government safe, the authorities at last 
decided on giving him a permanent home in the Tolbooth in 
Edinburgh. 

In his earlier days Rab the Leech had been a travelling ped- 
dler, and in pursuit of his avocation he had visited almost every 
part of the kingdom. This experience was an invaluable one to 
him in his new réle of discoverer. It gave him so wide a 
knowledge of individuals in all ranks of society that his testi- 
mony in questions of identity was regarded as incontestable. If 
any one was likely to know who this stranger was, thought Don- 
ald Dhu, his kinsman Rab was the man. He determined to pay 
him a visit. 

He started betimes the next morning on his journey, and as 
he skirted the demesne wall of Roslin he stopped to give his 
rough Highland pony a bite of the rich grass which bordered the 
roadside for several hundred yards. As he reined in he heard 
the sound of voices beyond the wall. That curiosity which was 
a dominant trait in his composition was at once in active motion. 
He got down off the animal’s back, and, by the help of his 
hands and feet and a few inequalities in the wall’s surface, 
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he was enabled to get his head over the top and look be- 
yond. 

The very object of his journey to Edinburgh—the strange, 
smooth-faced, gentle-looking stranger! 

He and the pastor of the chapel were sauntering leisurely 
arm-in-arm, away toward the demesne gateway some hundred 
yards away. What they were conversing about Donald Dhu 














THE TOLBOOTH. 


would have given a good deal to know, but though he could 
hear their voices he could distinguish no more than one articu- 
late sentence spoken by the stranger: 

“You may trust me, if I am alive, to be back here before 
the feast of the Nativity with the answer to her majesty’s re- 
quest; that is the shortest time—”’ 

This was all Donald Dhu could distinguish, but it was enough 
to excite his wonder still further. If the stranger was not what 
he suspected, he was perhaps some one of more importance still. 
He might be treading on dangerous ground, he thought, in pry- 
ing into his business—but he would be cautious. 

He remounted his steed and started afresh on his journey. 

He reached “Auld Reekie” in time to get breakfast in the 
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Duke of Albany’s inn on the Grass Market, and then, making 
his way up the Canongate, but with no small difficulty, owing 
to the presence of an excited, yelling crowd about John Knox's 
house, he reached the dingy and foul-smelling stone pile known 
as the Tolbooth. 

He found his kinsman pacing up and down the flagged yard. 
A number of persons were doing the same—but they all kept 
away from Rab the Leech. Thieves, drunkards, and malefactors 
of various kinds, as they were, they loathed the companionship 
of one who earned “ blood-money.” Donald Dhu beckoned him 
to come over to a corner. 

“T ken the chiel weel frae yer description, Donald,” he said, 
with a sudden gleam of avarice and cruelty in his eye. ‘He's 
ane Jesuit whilk the queen used to have aboon Holyrood before 
they made them a’ skip. Bide a wee, or come up the stair wi’ me 
till I don ae bit beardie and ae auld cloak that I gang around 
in whiles, the pesty rabble hae grown sae troublous. Then I'll 
gang wi’ ye down to Leith, and see if there be sic a body to 
be seen lurkin’ round there.” 

They made their way to the seaport after a couple of hours, 
but they might as well have remained at home. Leith was in 
the hands of a French garrison, and Rab the Leech was very 
near being captured by the sentries as an English spy because 
of his outlandish appearance. It required all Donald Dhu’s elo- 
quence to persuade the guards that they were two liege subjects 
of the Scottish crown. 

So back to his retreat in the Tolbooth slunk Rab the Leech, 
and Donald Dhu returned to his friends, the gipsies at Roslin, 
his curiosity only partially satisfied. 

The months rolled on, and the white mantle of the North 
had spread its sheen over brae and highland. The stars glittered 
gloriously through the clear cold air, and a solemn hush lay 
over lake and valley, when the midnight of the Nativity drew 
near. It was not wont to be so in the years gone by. From 
the sweet-voiced bells of Roslin always came the notes of joy 
and adoration. Their throats were silent now, lest they might 
attract the notice of the fierce zealots of a frozen creed. 

But the faithful Catholics around knew full well that, as of 
old, the Christmas midnight Mass would be celebrated in Ros- 
lin Chapel. The secret was known, too, to a few devout and 
stalwart Catholics in and about Edinburgh, who, entirely de- 
prived of their privileges of worship there, did not shrink from 
a short night-journey to obtain them. 
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So quiet and still was the scene that one might fancy even 
an angel’s whisper could be caught from below through the 
sanctified air. Over all the slumbering landscape seemed to 
rest the peace of God. None would suspect that there was 
room there for the passions of avarice, jealousy, and revenge. 

But, alas! so it has been from the beginning. That spirit 
which roused the demon in Herod still stirs the bosoms of the 
malign. What wonder that it should be found hovering, in those 
evil days, around the forbidden altars—even here in beautiful 
Roslin ? 

Donald Dhu had broken with the gipsy girl. She had 
discovered that he had apparently transferred his attentions to 
Janet Lyle, and, after a very stormy scene, he had left the camp 
for good. The fierce Zingari girl was bent on vengeance, but 
she kept her secret. Pride forbade her to speak of it to any of 
the tribe, but she was on the watch for an opportunity to vin- 
dicate her wounded dignity. 

Janet Lyle was by no means averse from the additional in- 
terest which Donald Dhu began to evince in her. She knew 
he was a young man of substance, and, save for his somewhat 
morose disposition, a likely lad enough. But an estrangement 
from her friend Elsie Carr had been the result of her acquies- 
cence in his wooing. Elsie could not bear the sight of the man. 
She was a girl of keener discernment than Janet, and she had 
little difficulty in penetrating his true character. The incident 
of his attack upon the inoffensive stranger had to her eyes 
thrown a flood of light upon it. 

There was a little social group around the table of the 
gamekeeper’s cottage that night, waiting for the drawing nigh 
of the hour for the midnight Mass. Elsie Carr’s foster-brother, 
Robert Blair, had come from Edinburgh to spend the Christ- 
mas with her parents. He was a modest, manly young fellow, 
and looked upon almost as a son by Carr and his wife, for his 
parents had been their dearest friends. They had died many 
years before, and at their decease the Carrs had taken the charge 
of their boy. It was a dying request of Mr. Blair, and the 
Carrs willingly undertook the responsibility, and well and faith- 
fully carried it out. 

Robert Blair was now apprenticed to a cloth merchant in 
the Salt Market in the capital, and whenever he got a holiday 
his first thought was to go over to see his foster-parents—and 
to see his foster-sister, Elsie. If he loved them, he positively 


adored her. 
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The yule-log burned brightly on the hearth, and as the little 
party sat in its cheerful glow the gamekeeper told many a 
pleasant story of the old-time Christmas Eves beyond in the 
‘“‘sreat house,” when the Lord of Misrule and his merry com- 
pany were given carte blanche in the matter of festivity, and the 
mummers played pranks in the hall, and the “waits” came 
around at midnight to recall the revellers to the more solemn 
thoughts of the season. Suddenly there was a pause in the talk 
and laughter. 

There was a faint cry for help. They all heard it. Robert 
Blair snatched his hat and dashed out. The gamekeeper, not 
so nimble in his movements, followed him in a few minutes, 
and the two women sat listening with blanched, expectant 
faces. 

Some moments, that seemed ages to them, passed ere there 
was any sign from without. At last the two men reappeared, 
and with them another whom they supported. He was pale 
and gasping, and blood was flowing from a small wound on his 
forehead. 

It was the stranger whom Elsie and Janet had saved from 
Donald Dhu a few months previously. 

“T am not much hurt, my good friends,” he said, in answer 
to the anxious inquiries of the two women. “I was attacked 
by an unknown man just as I neared Roslin, whither I was 
journeying, and I struggled with him as best I could. He 
overpowered me and threw me to the ground, and in the fall 
my head was dashed against a sharp stone. But the villain 
took from me my cloak, in the pocket of which was a most 
precious document. It was to retain possession of this that I 
struggled so hard, and its loss affects me more than I can well 
describe.” 

“Let us go out and search for him,” cried Robert Blair 
eagerly. ‘“ He cannot be very far away. Perhaps he is one of 
the gipsy band, and if that be so he will have to give your 
property up, for the lord of Roslin will have no plunderers on 
his lands, I warrant, if their guilt be proven.” 

The older man agreed to the suggestion, and the two start- 
ed out in search of the marauder. Meanwhile a little scene of 
a stirring kind was being enacted outside, in the vicinity of 
Roslin Chapel. 

Donald Dhu—for it was he who, muffled in a great plaid, 
had made the attack upon Father Seton—had fled upon the 
approach of his rescuers. But other eyes were watching him— 
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the eyes of a vengeful woman—and as he turned the corner of 
the rustic laneway which led to his own home the gipsy girl, 
stepping out from behind a tree, suddenly confronted him. 

As she did so something bright in her hand gleamed before 
his eyes. Donald Dhu started back in affright and ran with 
the speed of a deer down the road towards Roslin Chapel. 

The woman was no less nimble-footed than he, and hardly 
less powerful. She instantly gave chase. 

Desperation nerved the limbs of Donald Dhu, however. 
Encumbered as he was with the heavy cloak which he had 
wrested from the priest, he threw away his plaid, and raced 
at wonderful speed. He knew the value of his prize, and was 
determined to keep it at all hazards. 

How he had become aware of this fact is simply told. The 
secret had been imparted to him by his kinsman, Rab the 
Leech. That old sleuth-hound knew from Donald of the priest’s 
intention to return to Scotland. Those in power who employed 
him had told him, from knowledge gained by secret agents, of 
the departure of a messenger from Rome to the queen regent, 
and Rab had no difficulty in concluding that he must be the 
man who had previously escaped his clutches. As the time for 
his return drew near he watched the arrival of ships and stran- 
gers at Leith with almost sleepless eyes, night and day, for he 
knew the prize was worth the labor. 

At last the opportunity came, quite unexpectedly. <A ves- 
sel had dropped anchor during the night-time, and as the 
spy was hastening along the quay early in the morning he saw 
the very man of whom he was in search enter an inn of an 
obscure character at the least frequented portion of the thor- 
oughfare. 

He was at a loss how to act. The port of Leith was still 
in the hands of the queen’s French allies. He could expect no 
countenance from these if he desired the capture of the stran- 
ger; more probably he would jeopardize his own skin. 

He had no resource but to go back, as fast as his legs could 
carry him, to Edinburgh and seek help there. But there was 
much delay about this. The bailie who had charge of the 
police could not be found until the afternoon, and it was not 
until night was falling that the party set out for Roslin. On 
the way the spy paid a visit to Donald Dhu, and told him to 
watch for the stranger’s arrival also, and notify his coming to 
the ambushed party. This was the trap which the unlooked-for 
intervention of the gipsy had rendered futile. 
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Seeing that he was not gaining anything in the race from 
his enraged pursuer, and knowing that if he continued it he 
must be driven into the midst of her gipsy friends, the fringe 
of whose camp touched the road not more than a quarter of a: 
mile away, Donald Dhu bethought him of another means of es- 
cape. He knew a portion of the wall where some dilapidations 
on its surface afforded footholds and handgrips, and for this he 
made a dash and succeeded in climbing up just as Bess had 
come upon him. 

He sat on top of the wall panting for breath while the. girl 
hurled fierce invectives at him from below. He thought it pru- 
dent to remain seated there as long as she was in the neighbor- 
hood, lest she might try to get over the wall too. He was de- 
termined to push her down if she did so. 

At last Bess turned to go. ‘“ You may think yersel’ safe the 
noo, ye white-livered hound,” she said, shaking her clenched 
hand at him, “but ye are only putting off the day. Ye’ll dree 
yer weird as sure as yon stars will pale before the morn, and 
the red de’il will hae yer craven soul for aye.” 

Slowly she retraced her way toward the camp, Donald Dhu 
watching her retreating figure as long as he could keep its dim 
outline in view. As he sat straining his eyes, peering into the 
night, he thought he heard the sound of a voice faintly afar off, 
and he trembled, he knew not why. His ears had not deceived 
him. Away down the road the baffled woman, as she walked 
moodily along, had been met by the armed posse from Edin- 
burgh. Rab the Leech, who was some yards in advance, planted 
himself right in her path, and demanded, in tones of wolfish 
eagerness, had she seen any one pass as she came along. 

A sudden thought shot into the girl’s brain, and a wild gleam 
flashed from her eyes as she answered the question. 

‘““I did, sure enoo. There was a chiel lurkin’ beneath the 
wall of the chapel yonder, and as I drew, near he scaled the 
wall like ane squirrel and loupit awa’.” 

“ Heich, that’s guid! Ye’re a bonnie lassie, and there’s a 
merk for your news,” cried Rab, in a sudden and unwonted ac- 
cess of generosity. ‘Come on, my braw lads, the quarry’s yon- 
der, only a few yards off!” he shouted to the squad. 

The men broke into a quick trot, their heavy boots beating 
a sort of sledge-hammer chorus upon the frost-baked road, and 
their steel breast-plates and basinets glinting swiftly in the pale 
starlight. 

At the gate of Roslin—a gate of beautiful, heavily-interlaced 
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iron-work—they drew up, breathless. Then Rab the Leech gave 
the bell a tug which instantly woke a great clattering response 
within and a host of echoes without. 

An old man who acted as sacristan appeared inside the gate 
in a few minutes, demanding angrily the cause of such an ill- 
mannered summons. 

“Open the gate, in the queen’s name,” replied the sergeant 
of the troop. ‘“ We are in search of a traitor, and we believe he 
is in hiding here.” 

“I must not open the gate without ither orders,” answered 
the old man, hesitatingly. ‘‘ Bide a wee there till I gang an’ see 
what’s to be done.” 

“Open the gate, I tell ye, without delay, or I’ll hold you as 
a traitor too in aiding and abetting traitors,” cried the officer 


sternly. He was a zealous Puritan, and the work in hand was 
just what suited his spiritual views as well as his temporal pros- 
pects in the Edinburgh police. 

“What is the matter?” demanded another voice—that of 
Father Francis, who had come hurriedly from his quarters on 
hearing the clamor. “Why all this disturbance in a peaceable 


place, at such an unseemly hour?” 

“There is resistance to the law here, which amounts to mu- 
tiny and sedition, and aiding and abetting of treason,’ answered 
the sergeant stiffly. ‘“ If you are the person in authority, I com- 
mand you to open this gate instantly and give up the traitor 
who is in hiding on these grounds.” 

“T know of no such person, or of any one being in hiding 
here, and I do not believe it is the case,” replied Father Fran- 
cis with quiet dignity. ‘But this is beside the question. You 
ought to be aware that there is a right of sanctuary here, and 
if any fugitive from justice claim its shelter he must not be 
given over to the civil law until it is proven to the satisfaction 
of the lord of Roslin that his case comes within the category 
of those which are outside the privilege of sanctuary.” 

“T shall listen to no such claim of popish superstition,”’ 
cried the enraged officer fiercely. ‘“ That is all swept away, and 
the law of the land is the only law now. So open the gate 
this instant.” 

“It is the law of the land upon which I am standing,” said Fa- 
ther Francis imperturbably. ‘“ The right of the lords of Roslin to 
the sanctuary is as firm as any of the other rights in their title- 
deeds, and no law can sweep these away, except an attainder 
for treason.” 
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“You refuse then to open your gates at the command of 
the law?” queried the sergeant savagely. 

“Until I shall see the legal authority which commands me 
to open them unquestionably I do,” replied the priest calmly. 

“Then you will take the consequences,” said the zealot grim- 
ly, putting his pistol to the keyhole and firing. 

This did not suffice to open the gate. The stout lock was 
not removed until several more shots had been fired. Then 
there remained a great upright bolt to be undone, and this was 
not accomplished until one of the men had clambered over the 
wall and got inside. 

“T protest most solemnly,” said Father Francis, standing in 
front of the troop before they had formed inside the gate. “I 
protest, in the name of God and in the name of the lords of 
this soil, against this sacrilege and violation of the sanctuary of 
the precincts of Roslin Church. Now I have done my duty, 
and if you proceed in the teeth of my legal protest, you must 
abide the consequences.” 

“T undertake the responsibility,” replied the officer haughtily. 
“‘ Now stand aside, whoe’er you be, and if you will not aid us in 
our search, I warn you not to offer any further opposition.” 

As he spoke he rudely pushed past the priest, and went 
about making his dispositions to search the place. The party 
were scattered about the grounds, and it was not long until a 
shout from a distant corner announced that the prey had been 
secured. 

Donald Dhu was dragged into the light of a pile of furze, 
which one of the party had managed to kindle by means of a 
flint and steel. His appearance caused no little amazement. 
His attempt at explanation was by no means satisfactory to any 
of the party, and he was hurried off, a prisoner. 

He had hidden the priest’s cloak and the letter it contained 
under a pile of brushwood, with the design to produce the lat- 
ter when he had perfected a tale, which he was revolving in his 
mind, as to how he had come by them. He had no intention 
of allowing his kinsman to reap the reward whilst he had run 
the risk. 

But his scheme came to naught, because when he came to 
prove his tale neither letter nor cloak was to be found where 
he said he had hidden them. In a couple of days afterwards 
his body dangled from a gibbet on the Grass Market, for 
Rab, furious at his treachery, had handed him over to the 
tender mercies of the law, set in motion by Bess the gipsy. 
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At his trial she swore how she saw Donald attack a man and 
rob him of his cloak, and the surmise was that the victim had 
crawled away and died of his wounds in some lonely corner. 

The disappearance of the cloak and the letter was a simple 
matter enough. When quiet once more reigned over Roslin, on 
the departure of the invaders, Father Francis and the sacristan had 
gone over the ground to see in what condition the foray had left 
the consecrated place—for here were the tombs of the Sinclairs 
from time immemorial. When they came upon the place where 
Donald had hidden his prize, their attention was attracted by 
the marks of recent disturbance of the debris, and they made a 
search which resulted in its discovery. Great was the surprise 
of Father Francis, but, much as he would like to know what 
this document, sealed with the papal seal, but bearing no ad- 
dress on its envelope, contained, he durst not open it—at least 
until he saw some reason for so doing. But his joy was deep 
when, a little later on, Father Seton, accompanied by Robert 
Blair, came over to see him and discovered his lost treasure. 

“Tt looks like a miracle,” he said. “I thought it was gone 
for ever—or at least gone into the hands of our enemies. It 
is a letter from his Holiness respecting the disposition of some 
holy relics which her majesty had come by after the sack of the 
cathedral in Edinburgh, and its loss would be great indeed, 
as well as giving our secrets to the enemy and imperilling her 
majesty mayhap, too.” 

Grateful were the hearts, though few, therefore, which wor- 
shipped at the midnight hour at Roslin. The fate which over- 
hung their country and their creed was happily hidden from 
their ken. But as they walked in the starlight, and gazed through 
the blue depths at the mysterious beauty of those luminous 
witnesses to the divine power, they bethought them of the 
Star of Bethlehem long ago, and the troubled world upon 
which it gleamed. If their own time was dark they knew that 
in no event could it be hopeless, for there were hearts in bon- 
nie Scotland that no gold could buy, minds that no sophism 
could warp, and these would keep the faith as long as grass 
grew and water ran. 
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THE EXPERIENCES OF A MISSIONARY. 
By REV. WALTER ELLIOTT. 
LINDEN. 


INDEN CITY is our name, but the city of Lin- 
den is a small village of five hundred inhabi- 
tants. 

As my friend Father George and I stepped 
from the train we were met by a little commit- 
tee of “leading men” among the Catholics, the noisy spokes- 
man being one of the four Catholic saloon-keepers who mo- 
nopolize the business of drunkard-making here. But between 
George and me, both strong temperance advocates, he and his 
associate wreckers were made aware of what these missions to 
non-Catholics mean on the score of saloons and saloon-going. 
George capped the climax as we alighted at our dear friend 
Michael’s house. ‘ Let me take your satchel,” said the saloon- 
keeper. ‘‘ No,” answered George sharply, “the holy oils are in 
it, and it is not right to allow a saloon-keeper to carry them.” 
Before this mission was over the attitude of the church towards 
drunkenness and its occasions was well developed. 

The hall was formerly a roller-skating rink, seating about 
four hundred and fifty persons. Our young people decorated it 
as if for a Fourth of July celebration, lining the walls with fine 
evergreens and adorning the little stage with bright rugs and 
carpets, the centre occupied by a large and gorgeous certificate 
of membership in the Independent Order of Foresters! We 
had a good choir of eight or ten girls who sang the hymns 
vigorously, and helped to adorn the platform with their gay- 
colored dresses and hats. The national colors were draped and 
hung plentifully in all directions. 

The Catholics of this neighborhood entered into the spirit 
of the meetings with great ardor; unfortunately so, I might 
almost say, for they took up much room that could have been 
filled with non-Catholics unable to obtain entrance. But what- 
ever inspires Catholics with such courage and confidence is good 
missionary work anyway. From far and near the country peo- 
ple drove in, and packed and jammed into the hall till it wasa 
solid mass of humanity. 
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The answering of the questions seemed to be of peculiar in- 
terest to the entire audience, savoring as it did of an exchange 
of belligerent compliments under our flag of truce. A slight 
unpleasantness with the Freemasons was occasioned by some- 
body wanting to know, through the query-box, why the church 
is opposed to Freemasonry. Among other reasons I assigned 
the death penalty invoked in the Masonic oath. This annoyed 
the Masons, who are strong here. Privately they denied the 
accusations to their Catholic neighbors, and the night following 
put into the query-box a long list of the excellences of their 
“order,” taking care, however, not to deny any specific accusa- 
tion. I repeated it, and challenged denial over the signature of 
some responsible member of the fraternity. That was the last 
of it. 

There seems to be a smaller proportion of members of the 
A. P. A. here than at Beechville, though they are all too 
numerous. Anyway my audience seemed more sympathetic. 
Our literature—leaflets and copies of Catholic Belief—were 
greedily taken and read by non-Catholics. 

My lodging has been quite pleasant, being with the family 
of a sturdy farmer, one of the early settlers. In his parlor an 
altar was improvised by Father George, and then I heard con- 
fessions and said Mass, having every morning a house full of 
worshippers and a good many penitents. 

I leave this place with regret. The whole region about here 
is a fine field for missions of this sort; most of the towns, 
small though they be, have some kind of a public hall adapted 
to our purposes. A missionary could get audiences two-thirds 
non-Catholic in twenty places in these three adjacent counties ; 
perhaps as many as that in one of the counties alone. It is 
not hard to interest people with what is in itself intensely in- 
teresting—the truths of eternal life. 

One evening we had four Protestant ministers with us, and 
that evening there was a larger number of questions than usual, 
mostly stimulated by the topics and leaflets of the previous 
evening. So many of them were written in the same handwrit- 
ing that I suspect that one of the ministers had a hand in 
them. I give some specimens out of my box in Linden: 

When was the power delegated to the priests which you 
assume is theirs on the first page of your leaflet? You quote 
John xx. 23; if you read the chapter you will see Christ was 
speaking to all the disciples. 

Can you reconcile the decrees of the Vatican Council (the 
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history of which is written by Dr. Vaughan) and the decrees 
of: the Council of Constance, held in 1413? 

Does one of your most learned commentators, Bellarmine, 
speak truthfully when he says: Should the pope commend vice 
or prohibit virtue the church is obliged to believe vice to be 
good and virtue to be evil? Do Romanists believe nonsense 
of this kind? 

Does the Church of Rome ever change? 

Is the Church of Rome to-day the Church of Rome of the 
middle ages, with all the deviltries of the Inquisition ? 

How do you reconcile your teaching in the last paragraph 
but one in your leaflet (last night) with the following passages 
of Exodus xx. 4; Leviticus xxvi. 1; Deuteronomy iv. 16, 5, 8, 
27, 15? 

Why do you continue to call yourselves Catholic when all 
intelligent men know the title is false ? 

Can you account for the irreverence of Dr. Vaughan, who 
when referring to the Pope (Doctor, Pastor, We, Our), he al- 
ways uses a capital letter, but when in referring to God he 
uses a small letter? What an irreverent assumption ! 

How do Catholics manage to wink at history so as to believe 
in the monstrosity called Papal infallibility ? 

The following came on one piece of paper: 

What is the reason the priests cannot get married? Is it not 
contrary to the teaching of the Bible, which says: ‘“ Multiply 
and replenish the earth”? 

Do priests pardon all sins? 

Will you explain the Catholic side of the confessional ? 

Why is “ Mass” said in Latin? What good is it to people 
who do not understand Latin to hear it? 

Why are all priests Democrats in politics?p—A PROTESTANT. 


One thing edified me much—both in Beechville and Linden 
—the conduct of the new generation of Catholics. The young 
men, married and single, storekeepers, lawyers, farmers, eagerly 
caught at the chance of assisting to make the lectures success- 
ful. They peddled “dodgers,” they lighted up the halls, they 
were the “ gentlemanly ushers,” they handed out the literature, 
and they argued and talked and canvassed before and during 
and after the lectures. They are fine material. Religion may 
well place its confidence in them; they will be, in their own 
way, most efficient missionaries, if only they are directed by 
enlightened priests. 
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The expenses here have been six dollars for the hall and 
two dollars for printing. Add five dollars’ worth of literature 
(exclusive of about thirty copies of Catholic Belief which Fa- 
ther George pays for), and the total is thirteen dollars. This 
was quickly made up by the Catholics of the place, with plenty 
to spare; the surplus being expended for our literary propa- 
ganda. 

I had persuaded myself at first that my Linden audience 
was uniformly two-thirds Protestant, but further inquiry leads 
me to suppose a smaller proportion on some of the evenings. 
I regret this; but what is one todo? You cannot forbid Catho- 
lics attending, and if you should attempt it you would fail to 
keep them away. Anyhow, it is well worth while spending six 
evenings in addressing over two hundred non-Catholics in favor 
of the true religion, much as one regrets there were not twice 
as many. 

I am solicited to take up some towns in this vicinity by 
their pastors, but must go to the other end of the diocese, hop- 
ing to return to this neighborhood before the mission year ex- 
pires. A fine young priest said that he had found the expenses 
would be more than he could stand—something like one hun- 
dred dollars. He was pleased with even our Beechville figures, 
and amazed at the Linden ones. 

We have no church in this village, the Catholics attending 
that at a little railroad junction some three miles away. 

Such a Catholic baby show as Linden gave us was edifying 
in the extreme. The mothers were bound to hear the lectures. 
I regret that I must regret that such good folks did not stay at 
home and leave more room for non-Catholics. 

A curious instance of aiming at the goose and hitting the 
gander occurred at this Linden mission. One evening an ob- 
jection was given in against administering communion under one 
kind. There happened to be a careless German Catholic pre- 
sent, a piece of hickory of many years seasoning. It appears 
that he had imported that very difficulty himself from the old 
country. He declared himself well satisfied with the answer 
given, and approached the sacraments at the Forty Hours’ De- 
votion opened at Father George’s church the Sunday following. 

The reader will understand that I live in my dear Michael’s 
farm-house as one of the family, as I also did with the Sobieskis 
at Beechville. I sit down with the household at their common 
table, and every other way I am one of them. This gives them 
the joy of feeding and lodging and entertaining a priest on 
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terms of familiar intercourse. They would perhaps keep me 
apart in solitary grandeur, but this would not suit me nor be 
just to them. Meantime these good souls have the gentle man- 
ners of true Christians and know how to make one happy. 

I hear that the Beechville Antis are going to have a fiery 
A. P. A. lecturer to counteract the impression of the mission—to 
induce the good Protestant people to swallow back their vomit 
of religious hate. 

I also hear that the Methodist minister of Linden will give 
a lecture in the hall on Monday night to draw his people back 
into the wallow of prejudice. But Fair Play had six nights for 
the truth in each place, and has left behind many hundreds of 
good leaflets and several score of good books, a permanent 
mission which is not easily defeated, especially when backed by 
such noble Catholics and so good a priest. 


GRAPETOWN AND PEACHVILLE 


have between them a population of eleven thousand, being 
separated by the pleasant waters and reedy banks of a little 
river. They both offer the common spectacle of Protestant dis- 
union, many churches and none of them quite prosperous. The 
Lutheran confusion is strikingly shown in the first-named town, 
there being four different churches rejoicing in that holy tute- 
lage, one of them the result of lawsuits among the brethren. 

Father James resides in Grapetown, and visits Peachville 
every Sunday, where he has built a truly beautiful church. He 
met me at the cars just as the drenching rain, which the far- 
mers had been praying for, ceased to fall—a very kindly man, 
a zealous priest, and actively interested in this apostolate. He 
had “billed the town,” or rather both the towns, for more than 
a week beforehand. Big posters of cotton cloth were to be 
seen in conspicuous places, and dodgers were to be had every- 
where. Good notices were also published in both the little 
evening papers. The moment Father James learned that I was 
an old soldier, he got out a thousand extra dodgers for the spe- 
cial benefit of my comrades. 

A good priest like Father James is much respected by non- 
Catholics, and this helped the fair-minded editors of the local 
dailies to give us the extended and favorable reports which 
appeared each afternoon. But in one or two cases I found that 
my discourses had suffered from the editor’s unfamiliarity with 
Catholic terms; entering his quill orthodox they came out hete- 
rodox in some particulars. But the more important things I 
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wrote out myself, and these being faithfully reproduced enlarged 
my auditory by some thousands every day. 

It seems that I am never to speak in anything less than an 
opera house or academy of music—everywhere I go I find these 
names given to the public halls. The hall in Grapetown is a 
good one, accommodating nearly six hundred. The stage was 
tastefully draped with the national colors, a fine picture of Co- 
lumbus forming a centre-piece. The church choir sang pleasant 
hymns, and the first evening the seats were well filled and some 
persons standing, more than a majority being non-Catholics. I 
had preached at the High Mass on the missionary spirit, finding 
the people an agreeable and _ intelligent-looking congregation, 
dominantly of German stock. I feared that they would attend 
the Academy of Music too well. 

But we did not suffer here from embarras des richesses ; three- 
fourths of our congregation are farmers, and many being Ger- 
mans, there was always room to spare after Sunday night. Tues- 
day’s meeting was a full audience or nearly so, and the other 
evenings the attendance was good enough. But the place is 
quite a summer resort, the towns-people read the big city’s morn- 
ing papers before noon, and amusements are plenty; altogether 
not the best environment for our work. But some of our people 
exerted themselves zealously. 

One French Canadian farmer living nine miles from town, 
and who had suffered from the taunts of his Protestant neigh- 
bors, challenged them to come into the lectures. They agreed 
for one night, and so he transformed his big hay-wagon into a 
carryall and brought in seven of them besides his own family. 
It is likely that some of them never heard a priest’s voice be- 
fore. Voice enough they certainly heard, and brought home 
with them the printed truth besides. 

The query-box gave me a thriving trade in both these cities, 
and at the risk of wearying the readers of my preceding article 
I give a pretty full selection. As all of my four missions have 
been given in hot-beds of A.-P.-Aism, inquiry has centred mainly 
on the question of civil allegiance and the public schools; also 
concerning convents, which have been most villanously slan- 
dered all through the West by travelling ex-priests and ex-nuns. 
But some other points are curiously touched in the following 
questions : 


Was Solomon inspired to have three hundred wives and seven 
hundred concubines ? 
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Why do Catholics hate Tom Paine? 

Why are there so many different denominations, all keeping 
the same day and professing to serve the same God? 

What is your idea of Spiritualism (as a religion) as a means 
of saving one’s soul? 

Can a Protestant go to heaven? 

If the Catholics believe in the Bible why don’t they let the 
laity read it?p—A CITIZEN. 

Why do Catholics never invite Protestants or non-professors 
to their meetings? 

Does the church believe that an infant dying without baptism 
can be saved? 

When were the crucifix, scapular, and rosary instituted in 
the church ?—and give the religious significance of each. 

Give the significance of the vestments worn by the priests 
and bishops. 

Give the reason why the Catholic Bible contains more books 
than the Protestant. 

Why is it that nine-tenths of the saloon-keepers are Roman 
Catholics, and claim to be Christians ?—A CITIZEN. 

Why does the Catholic Church allow saloon-keepers in the 
church, when all lodges do not allow them? 

In your delivery last evening you would have the saloons all 
closed at all times. Why is it the saloon-keepers of this town and 
others are Catholics, while they are not allowed in the Protes- 
tant church unless they have reformed ? 

Why do Catholics hold a wake over their dead and have 
whiskey and tobacco ? 

Why do the Catholic priests, or fathers, grant absolution, 
instead of asking God to pardon our sins, as the Bible directs? 

If sin is a matter between man and his God, how can a pope 
or any other man forgive sin? 

Why do Catholics object to free schools? 

In what country, or otherwise nation, of this civilized world 
will you find the most ignorant people? and what is the pre- 
vailing religion ? 

Why don’t your church hire Protestants to teach in the paro- 
chial schools? 

Why is it that they have to pay ten dollars to pray a soul 
through Purgatory ? 

Why do you charge for Masses for the dead? 

Do you mean to say that no Catholic priest ever received 
money for praying souls out of Purgatory? 
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Where is Purgatory situated? What authority have you that 
there is such a place? 

Why cannot a priest marry as well as any other man? (This 
question was asked four different times.) 

Please explain why priests, as a rule, wear no beard, and why 
you have a full beard? 

Why are Catholic priests so arrogant? 

What right has the church to have officers called “ Fathers”? 
It is written “ye shall call no one your father but God.” 

Why are not convents open to the inspection of the 
public? 

Which is worse to go to, a convent or to states prison? 

(Signed) STRICT OBSERVER. 

Please answer why a sister, when she takes the black veil, 
can’t see her dearest friends? 

A woman once being admitted to a convent, can she leave 
of her own accord ? 

Why are members of some convents prohibited from speak- 
ing? 

What is the real object of a convent? 

What is the real mission of Satolli? 

Is it not true that seventy-three per cent. of Catholic sol- 
diers in the late war with the South were deserters? and what 
proof have you if not so, and why the pope sent his blessing 
to the South and not to the North? 

To which power does a true Roman Catholic, who is also 
a citizen of the United States, owe the highest allegiance in 
temporal affairs, to the Pope of Rome or to the government of 
the United States? 

Are the Catholics of this country arming? 

Why did you not answer the above question last Friday 
night by yes or no? 

Why is it that all Catholic priests are Democrats, and why 
do they preach to Catholics to vote Democratic ticket, not Re- 
publican or Prohibition ? 

In vol. iii. Ecclesiastical Sermons, page 83, Cardinal Man- 
ning says: “‘Why should the Holy Father touch any matters of 
politics at all? For this plain reason, because politics are a part 
of morals. Politics are morals on the widest scale.” If this is 
true will a good Roman Catholic say: I take my faith from 
the pope, but I will not take my politics from the pope? 

Are you not bound to receive, believe, and disseminate the 
word of the pope as to what he decrees in matters of faith, 
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morals, and politics so far as politics have to do with the 
church ? 

Are not all Catholics bound to accept the creed of Pius IV.? 

Is it the teaching of the church, that purely secular schools 
are not good for Catholic children? 

Protestantism is a heresy condemned by your church, is it 
not? 

Does not the pope claim allegiance from every Catholic? 

Has not the pope the right to give countries and nations 
which are non-Catholics to Catholic regents, who can reduce 
them to slavery? (See St. Thomas, vol. iv. page 91; also Dr. 
S. F. Von Schulte, Laws of the Church of Rome.) 

Does the Roman Catholic Church teach that the pope is a 
supreme sovereign over the world? 

Your dogmas teach that Protestantism is a heresy and a 
mortal sin, do they not? 

The dogmas of your church teach that the church is superior 
to and not dependent on the state, do they not? 

When the Pope speaks ex cathedra is he not supposed to be 
obeyed as the voice of the Holy Ghost? 

Is not the temporal power of popes acknowledged by the 
church? 

Do you believe in restricting immigration ? 

Should the pope command one thing from the chair, and 
the laws of the state another, every good Catholic would have 
to obey the pope, would he not? 

Please answer this question plainly, concisely, and without 
any qualifications, in the same spirit that it is asked: Reason 
is God’s greatest gift to man, and without it man is unable to 
judge of what is right and what is wrong; therefore, if man 
cannot in the exercise of this gift—reason—agree with the 
Christian doctrine, is he therefore eternally condemned ?—in other 
words, which is better and more justifiable, an honest infidel or 
a hypocritical Christian according to the teachings of the church? 

AN HONEST INQUIRER. 


Loud applause greeted some of my answers to queries the 
second night in Grapetown, and as it came from the Catholic 
portion of the audience, I requested that henceforth there should 
be no more of it, as it might not be pleasing to our non-Catho- 
lic friends. 

All the time I could possibly spare from the principal dis- 
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course was devoted to answering the queries, in some cases ex- 
tending to forty minutes. Golden opportunities were thus found 
for teaching just what Catholicity is, in our outer and inner 
lives. The quotations from Cardinal Manning gave occasion 
for a momentary indulgence in a modest flight of rhetoric about 
that noble character. He was indeed a citizen of the world 
and a Catholic of the Leonine type. 

Catholic convents and sisterhoods stimulate questioning to a 
high degree of activity. This is owing to the great flood of 
filthy lying which has poured over this section, leaving in some 
minds the most incredible delusions, and in not a few the direst 
suspicions. The misfortune is that multitudes have never seen 
a Catholic sister or convent; and also that the sisters’ demure 
appearance and singular attire, as well as the walled-up seclusion 
of their convents, have anything but a missionary influence. In 
a community penetrated with the suspicion that the church works 
her ends by underhand means, by deceit, hypocrisy, and secret 
conspiracy, Catholic life must sacrifice some of the privileges of 
holy solitude if it would enter upon an apostolate. Our Pro- 
testant brethren will not allow one of themselves to lead a se- 
cluded life; such a one is voted a miser, or has bad antecedents, 
is a misanthrope, and certainly is selfish. How narrow the area 
of inalienable personal right becomes when one begins to bar- 
ter for souls! One is reminded of old St. Serapion, who several 
times over sold himself into slavery to heathen families and there- 
by converted them to Christianity. 

By the time our four meetings in Grapetown were over 
Peachville was eager for us. Thursday night we opened at the 
opera house with a splendid attendance and a shower of ques- 
tions. The next two nights our audience was hardly half-sized, 
a terrific storm prevailing, one of the worst this lake country 
has known for years. But even those evenings we had a fair 
share of the most intelligent Protestants of the town, and sev- 
eral prominent members of the A. P. A. The place is new and 
full of an adventurous, active-minded element. Sunday night 
we closed with a splendid audience, numbering more than six 
hundred. We always had a large preponderance of non-Catho- 
lics, except perhaps the nights of the storm—a bright, inquisi- 
tive kind of people. The men outnumbered the women at the 
meetings in both places. 

I must beg the printing of the following challenge, which 
was the incident of the Peachville mission. ‘ Professor” Sims 
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is an A. P. A. lecturer, one of a band in the regular employ of 
the organization. He has a voice of much power and is a speci- 
men of the vulgar sort of stump-speakers. Our more elderly 
readers will remember the professor’s book of reference, Dens’ 
theology, as figuring extensively in the Hughes and Breckenridge 
controversy. There is no use denying that the old Adam in me 
longed to accept the challenge. I regretted, for a brief moment, 
that I was not Dennis Kearney, the sand-lot orator. I think 
I could have outyelled my antagonist, and outcavorted him. 
But I should have hurt my office and my cause in stooping to 
such fisticuffs. So, in substance I told my audience in Peach- 
ville: neither peace of mind, nor the business of persuasion 
of the truth, nor mutual understanding and good will, would 
be helped by “the joint debate.” But I answered all the pro- 
positions and questions in the challenge, and condescended to 
the pun that the main reliance of the professor was not Dens’ 
theology, but dense stupidity on the part of some of his fellow- 
citizens. I also said that the difference between my work and 
his was that between a law-court and pugilism. But read the 
challenge : 


“QUESTIONS FOR PRIEST ELLIOTT TO ANSWER. 


“On Thursday evening, October 12, Rev. Father Elliott com- 
menced his first of a series of lectures in the opera house. He 
advertises to answer all questions concerning the Roman Church 
and its attitude toward our free institutions. 

“Professor Walter Sims, of Bay City, Mich., has repeatedly 
challenged any bishop, priest, Jesuit, or any person who will 
produce authority as representative of the Roman Catholic Church, 
to discuss this question before an intelligent American audience. 
Now, why don’t Father Elliott accept this challenge? It is re- 
spectfully tendered. He would confer a great favor upon his 
Catholic admirers if he had the bravery to face Mr. Sims, George 
P. Rudolph, Evangelist Leyden, or Major Ryan before a repre- 
sentative assemblage of citizens in this city. 

“A large majority of the laity of the Roman Catholic Church 
do not believe what is contained in the following questions, and 
for their benefit we ask Father Elliott to answer, as he has 
agreed to do: 

“Do not the canonized dogmas of the Roman Catholic Church 
demand of every Roman Catholic unquestioning belief in, and 
obedience to the following inexorable rules for the guidance of 
political, social, and religious life ? 
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“That the pope is both an infallible spiritual and temporal 
sovereign. That the will of the pope is the supreme law of all 
lands. That the pope has the right to annul state laws, treaties, 
and constitutions, etc., and to absolve from obedience thereto. 
That the pope can annul legal relations of those in ban, espe- 
cially their marriages. That the pope can release from every 
obligation, oath, and vow, either before or after being made. 

“That the pope can ignore the government of non-Catholic 
countries and give them to Catholic sovereigns. That the official 
voice of the pope is the Holy Spirit. Does not the pope com- 
mand, dogmatically, obedience to the following unchangeable laws 
of the church? 

“ That she has the right to require the state not to leave every 
man free to profess his own religion. That she has the right 
to exercise her power without permission or consent of the state. 
That she has the right to deprive the civil authority of the en- 
tire control of public schools. That she has the right of perpetu- 
ating the union of church and state. That she has the right to re- 
quire the state not to permit free expression of opinion. That 
the education outside the Roman Catholic Church is a damnable 
heresy. That the constitutions of states are not superior, but 
subordinate, to the constitutions of the church. 

“ Are not its members organized into societies, arming and 
drilling under priestly direction? Does it not demand of its 
members obedience to the pope as to God ?—therefore, how 
can they be true citizens? Does it not teach that oaths are 
not binding, except when made subject to its laws? Does not 
your church offer rewards for the persecution of heretics? Does 
not your church rob and oppress its own people, keeping them 
in the bonds of delusive ignorance and superstitious fear? 
Did not your church cause you to take an oath containing the 
following extract, at your ordination to the priesthood: ‘I do 
renounce and disown any allegiance as due to any heretical 
king, prince, or state, name Protestant, or obedience to any of 
their inferior magistrates,’ or words to that effect? 

“ Now the question arises, What will Mr. Elliott do in re- 
gard to answering the foregoing questions, which are asked 
merely for the benefit of the members of his church? Every 
well-informed Protestant knows how to answer them. The 
pope of Rome, in every official document emanating from ‘his 
high chair,’ either admits or does not deny but what they cre 
the laws and teachings of his church. Therefore, Mr. Elliott 
would not dare brand them as false accusations. Will he admit 
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they are the laws and teachings of his church? No, certainly 
not; because every intelligent Catholic who desires to become 
an American citizen would be compelled to leave the church, 
and thereby ruin Rome’s chances of subjecting this free country 
to her un-American laws and superstitious teachings. 

“The above questions are some of the momentous ones 
which are at the present time causing alarm and widespread 
dissatisfaction among the enlightened and loyal American citi- 
zens of this country, and so ‘considered by them to be a: menace 
to our government; therefore we challenge Rev. Father Elliott 
to discuss these questions with Professor Walter Sims, of Bay 
City, before a representative audience of our citizens, a suitable 
place to be determined upon by a committee from both sides, 
on October 17, 25, or even at a later date. An official notice, 
either by ietter or in person, accepting this challenge, will be 
earnestly and hopefully looked for at this office.” 

The journal printing this is a weekly Democratic sheet re- 
cently gone over to the anti-Catholic party. 

In another column of the paper appeared the following: 
“The Roman Catholics of America are prepared for conflict. 
Everywhere they have formed or are forming secret and mili- 
tary companies, under the names of Hibernians, St. Patrick’s 
Cadets, St. Patrick’s Mutual Alliance, Knights of St. Peter, 
Knights of Columbkill, the Sacred Heart, etc. These secret 
societies are not only drilled but they are well armed, some of 
them with arms bought by themselves, some got from the State 
governments. They parade our streets several times a year 
under the name and mask of State militia.” 

On the Wednesday following our closing Sunday the great 
challenger delivered an afternoon address in the Grapeville 
Rink—he was refused the Academy of Music—and one in the 
evening. In spite of a brass band parading the streets his au- 
dience was almost nobody in the afternoon, but a better atten- 
dance was secured for the evening. 

The speaker had been introduced by a prominent citizen of the 
town, who boasted that the A. P. A. had in a short time secured 
a membership of two thousand voters in this county. Consider 
this as a specimen of hundreds of counties in the United States, 
and consider the rubbish these multitudes are content to be fed 
with, and tell us if it is not time we had some representatives 
of Catholicity foot-free to go here and there and anywhere, to 
expose this gigantic confidence game? And consider whether 
prelates and priests and laymen are not right in ‘“ making the 
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American Eagle scream” in the interests of Catholic love of 
country. 

Some complained that the lectures were in part “too deep,” 
though I fear a professor would say that I was too superficial 
in my arguments. But in truth one may deal with deep things, 
“aye, the deep things of God,” before a haphazard American 
audience, but he must use common language and forswear 
scholasticism—syllogizing. The people can cross high mountains, 
but they cannot fly across. 

The expenses for both missions were $12 for printing, about 
$5 for my literature, and the Peachville Opera House cost us 
$24, the Grapetown Academy of Music being free: total $41. 

The effect produced was distinctly repressive of the A. P. A. 
ferment. Prejudice certainly was lessened, and many non-Catho- 
lics, including the editors of both the dailies, expressed them- 
selves as pleased with our religion, shown to them in its true 
colors. Here is a clipping from the Peachville Palladium : 


“Rev. Walter Elliott, the Catholic priest who is delivering a se- 
ries of lectures in this city on the Roman religion, took occasion 
Friday evening to answer some of the attacks made on his church 
by recent speakers, and his replies were fair, courteous, and dig- 
nified. The assertions of this priest, who is doubtless qualified 
to speak the truth regarding his denomination, will go far to 
allay any fears that may yet exist as to an uprising of Roman 
Catholics.” 


And what a lovely time I have had here! The balmy 
breezes of the American autumn, the glorious sky, the sparkling 
waters of the lake, this whole region a sanitarium for all life— 
human, animal, and vegetable—the stalwart race of men and wo- 
men, the fervent Catholics, the delightful company of Father 
James—how pleasant the life of the missionary, sure enough! 
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A SKULL, A PRINCESS, AND A BLACK FRIAR. 


By V. C. HANSEN. 


FRENCHMAN who has been watching with sym- 
pathetic interest the striking progress of the Catho- 
lic Church in Denmark during the years in which 
Monsignor Johannes von Euch has been at the 
helm, recently wrote to his friends in France: 

“Doubtless the monsignor is a scholar and a diplomat, be- 
sides being a priest of eminent piety; but all his accomplish- 
ments would have gone for naught had it not been for the 
skull, the princess, and the Black Friar. These three gave him 
his opportunities, which, I admit, he seized and utilized with 
the skill of a master.” 

The skull was that of King Canute of Denmark, who some 
time toward the close of the eleventh century weeded out the 
last remnants of heathenism within his realms, enforcing obedi- 
ence to the church with such persistency that at last some of 
his subjects rebelled against him, and killed him in a church in 
front of the altar. Subsequently he was canonized, and to the 
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church in the city of Odense, in which his murder had taken 
place and his body was preserved, was afterwards given the 
name of St. Canute’s. Along with all the other Danish churches, 
at the “Reformation” in the sixteenth century it passed into 
the hands of the government, and was henceforth used as a 
Lutheran place of worship. The late king, Frederick the Sev- 
enth, had the remains of the saint enclosed in a casket of iron 
and glass, and placed in the crypt of the church. 

In spite of great weakness, King Frederick was a man of 
bright intellect and a big heart, and he became more popular 
than any other Danish monarch for the last two centuries. One 
day in 1863 he entertained at one of his country seats a German 
bishop who was visiting Denmark, the then Prefect-Apostolic, 
Dr. H. Griider, and the present Bishop von Euch, at the time 
Dr. Griider’s curate. The king was very affable and good- 
natured to both. 

“Do you know,” he suddenly said, “that I enjoy your com- 
pany exceedingly. My regard for Catholic clergymen is very 
great. To tell the truth, I should like to be a Catholic myself, 
only you know the Danish constitution, the constitution I have 
myself granted my people, contains the clause that the king 
must always be a Lutheran. But if there is anything I can do 
for you just tell me, and be sure you'll get it.” 

The prefect then suggested that the skull of St. Canute be 
removed from its present place and turned over to the Catho- 
lics. 

“It was not until your majesty’s reign,” said Dr. Griider, 
“that we Catholics obtained freedom of worship here in Den- 
mark. Would it not be a crowning act of justice if you re- 


_ stored the relic of the only saint among your illustrious prede- 


cessors to us—to us who share the faith he died for, and who 
alone among your subjects honor his memory in the way in 
which his and our church prescribes that it should be done.” 

“Certainly,” replied the king, “that is a perfectly just and 
sensible request. The next time I go to Odense I will see 
that the skull is handed over to you.” 

But only a few months later the king was a corpse, having 
had no chance to visit Odense before his sudden and unforeseen 
death. 

Thus the Catholics did not get the skull; but they remem- 
bered their saint just the same, and a few years ago they made 
up their minds to celebrate the eight hundredth anniversary of 
his death with as much solemnity as their small number (not 
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fully four thousand out of in all two million Danes) would per- 
mit. It was Prefect von Euch’s wish that the widest publicity 
possible be given to the celebration, and the press willingly 
published the information he caused to be sent to it. Through- 
out his career Dr. Griider had sedulously avoided anything 
ostentatious or demonstrative, and probably his individuality, 
which was markedly that of a scholar and an ascetic, made this 





BISHOP JOHANNES VON EUCH. 


seclusion a necessity. Monsignor von Euch, no less learned and 
pious, but possessed besides of the inborn dignity and ease of 
manner of a German nobleman, step by step trod a new path, 
and events have proved it the one that leads to success. 

One feature of the celebration was to be a visit to the relics 
of the saint. Application was made to the Lutheran church 
authorities, and permission was granted on condition that no 
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speeches be held, hymns sung, or any other devotional utter- 
ance made by the Catholics while in the church. 

There is a little Catholic chapel in Odense, and from that, 
on the day appointed for the visit, a procession marched out, 
wending its way to St. Canute’s. The tall, commanding figure 
of the prefect-apostolic at once attracted the attention of the 
many Protestants who had come just to see what a Catholic 
celebration was like. At the entrance of the church a surprise 
was sprung on all present. The Lutheran provost of the city 
suddenly appeared in front of the church facing the procession, 
thus forcing it to stop short, whereupon he began reviling 
Catholicity in general and the worship of saints in particular. 

The present writer has always regretted that he did not wit- 
ness the scene, but one of his friends, a Protestant, who did see 
it, afterwards rendered his impression of it in something like the 
following words: 

“It was decidedly an unfair match. Our provost is a short, 
thin man, who tries to make up for his physical deficiencies by 
standing on tiptoe and raising his squeaky voice to an unna- 
tural pitch, while your prefect has the physique of a Prussian 
officer of the guards, and a certain faint smile of quiet irony 
hovering in the corner of his mouth, which is more crushing 
than a harangue of an hour’s length. For five or six minutes 
Monsignor von Euch listened to the provost’s invectives, where- 
upon, with a firm step, he passed by the angry little man, fol- 
lowed by the procession. They immediately went down into 
the crypt, spent some moments on their knees in silence, and 
then returned in as orderly and dignified a way as they had 
come. The provost had disappeared. And now the next time 
please send us somebody not over six feet; we should like that 
a great deal better!” 

“And still better would it be for you,” I added, “if we 
should send one that has not the law with him.” 

This was the point. Everybody admitted that the Catholics 
had done nothing but what was their full and clear right, while 
the provost had allowed his temper to get the better of him in 
a way which even his friends must deplore. 

The conservative papers, which in Denmark are all wedded 
to Lutheranism, showed indirectly how indefensible was the 
conduct of the Protestant clergyman by passing over the event 
in absolute silence. But some of the liberal journals candidly 
ridiculed the zealous little dominie, and, although nothing fur- 
ther occurred in direct connection with the case, as a matter of 
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fact from that day the impression got abroad that Monsignor 
von Euch was what the French call “un homme fort”—a man 
of strong character and firm purpose, of whom one might rea- 
sonably expect to hear more some day. 

And something was heard. Now and again it would leak 
out that the conversion of some distinguished person had been 
effected, chiefly through Monsignor von Euch. It is true the 
aggregate number of these converts was not large, but each and 


PRINCESS MARIE OF ORLEANS. 


every one was in some way or other remarkable, be it for 
charity, for noble birth, or for learning, and their social stand- 
ing and private life were universally recognized to be unimpeach- 
able. 

Doubtless by this time the cause of Catholicism in Denmark 
was furthered, indirectly at least, by the marriage of Princess 
Marie of Orleans to the youngest son of the Danish king, Prince 
Vlademar. The princess, a bright and talented woman, has 
succeeded in attaining a degree of popularity exceeding by far 
that of any other of the royal ladies at Copenhagen, and this 
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she has accomplished against very heavy odds indeed. More 
distinguished-looking than beautiful, with a somewhat forbid- 
ding expression on her strong features, she did not at once 
attract the sympathy of the Danes. But it soon became mani- 
fest that with sundry eccentricities—amazing at times, harmless 
always—she possesses a tender heart, a great sense of the 
humorous, and an inflexible will. She was fully aware that 
her religion was distasteful to her new countrymen, nor could 
she be kept in ignorance of the venomous attacks on the Catho- 
lic Church for which her arrival in Denmark was the signal ; 
and recalling the lukewarm attitude towards their persecuted 
church of other Catholic princesses, whose lot by marriage had 
become cast with Protestants—as, for example, a certain Swed- 
ish queen in this century—the student of matters human would 
hardly have had reason for surprise had he seen this young 
woman evince more diplomacy than religious zeal. But nothing 
of the kind took place. With firm and quiet dignity, as remote 
from ostentation as it is from half-heartedness, the Princess 
Marie never misses an opportunity to testify to her sincere 
Catholic faith. Strictly observant of her regular religious duties, 
she does not confine herself to this—she visits Catholic hospi- 
tals, is present whenever a corner-stone is laid for a new church 
or a Catholic structure is dedicated, attends Catholic lectures, 
and calls at Catholic schools. As, at the same time, her chari- 
ties extend to the deserving of all denominations, with no dis- 
crimination whatsoever, it need cause no wonder that at the 
present hour she may not only be said to have conquered all 
prejudice against herself on account of her religious allegiance, 
but that to her must be ascribed a considerable part of what 
has of late been accomplished in Denmark in the line of break- 
ing ground for the Catholic propaganda. 

Be this not misunderstood: to this day Danish converts to 
the church suffer, and for a long time to come they will have 
to suffer, serious inconveniences as a consequence of their act- 
ing up to their convictions; the hour has not yet struck—may 
it never strike!—when a conversion may be suspected of hav- 
ing been brought about by worldly considerations. But, on the 
other hand, what has already been said will be sufficient expla- 
nation of the fact that nowadays, outside of the ranks of the 
Lutheran clergy themselves, few Danes only would be found 
willing to denounce and abuse the church which numbers among 
its most devout members the beloved Princess Marie. 

Thus had the Danish mind been gradually prepared for the 
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momentous event which took place now three years ago—the 
coming of a French Dominican, one of the “ Black Friars,” as 
were designated the sons of St. Dominic in the North during 
the middle ages. 

Why to invite just this man—Pére Lange—to preach at St. 
Ansgar’s in Copenhagen should, with no exaggeration, be 
styled a master-stroke of Monsignor von Euch’s, the reader will 
presently be made to understand. For years the Danish mis- 
sion has been almost exclusively in the hands of German priests, 
secular and religious—the latter Jesuits only. But in this fact 
itself lies the explanation of the scant success said mission has 
until very recently encountered. By a strange coincidence the 
very year in which religious liberty (including, of course, free- 
dom of worship for Catholics) was restored to Denmark—1849 
—was the second of a bloody war, in which Germany abetted 
those subjects of the Danish king whose desire it was to sever 
the connection with the government at Copenhagen, and set up 
an independent state formed of the two duchies, Schleswig and 
Holstein. Denmark came out successful, but none the less em- 
bittered against its southern neighbor; and for years the weak- 
nesses and oddities—real or pretended—of the German people 
constituted the stock-in-trade of political pamphleteers, news- 
paper men, dramatists, and the editors of humorous weeklies, 
No new farce was possible without at least one character dis- 
porting itself in broken German, no issue of a “funny paper” 
without some cartoons and verse caricaturing German politics, 
manners, and language. The war of 1864 depriving, as it did, 
Denmark of the duchies, of course only deepened and sharp- 
ened the resentment, and altogether it is more to be wondered 
at that the German priests were at all able to make Danish 
proselytes than that the latter were few and far between. 
Imagine Russian missionaries trying to win over Poles, or Jews 
preaching a new religion to anti-Semites, or, for that matter, 
English ecclesiastics exerting themselves to change the convic- 
tions of Irishmen, during the worst years of misrule and sup- 
pression in the Island of Saints! 

Lately, to be sure, the mutually hostile feeling between Danes 
and Germans has abated considerably, owing chiefly to the judi- 
cious efforts of certain liberal writers and politicians, whose 
organ is Politiken—a daily of the highest ability. But it will 
take long before a Dane will be able to listen, without an occa- 
sional smile, to a sermon in which for the #’s in the end of a 
syllable are substituted the softer German ci, while on the 
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other hand the soft Danish ¢, which should be pronounced much 
the same as ¢/ in “that,” is invariably made to sound as hard 
as the initial d of a popular English oath. 

And now consider the advantages of a French preacher with 
a Danish audience! The friendship between Denmark and 
France dates back as far as the time of the first Napoleon, 
when the little northern nation shared the fortunes and the 
ill-luck of the great conqueror long after everybody else had 
forsaken his standard, and throughout the nineteenth century 
French literature, French plays, and French paintings have been 
studied and imitated in Copenhagen more industriously and 
systematically than, perhaps, anywhere else. Sarah Bernhardt 





PERE LANGE. 


and the elder Coquelin, while sedulously avoiding the Father- 
land, may always count on large audiences in the Danish capi- 
tal, where the show-windows of the bookstores are continually 
glowing with yellow-covered French novels, a museum is devot- 
ed exclusively to French sculpture, and no café or restaurant 
that makes claim to anything above the lowest standing would 
dare be without, at least, Ze Figaro and Le Monde Illustré. 
Fully aware of this state of things, and considering the 
moment for decisive operation to be at last there, Monsignor 
von Euch three years ago caused the French Dominican Pére 
Lange to begin a series of lectures—conf¢rences—at St. Ansgar’s. 
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It soon became evident that something unusual was stirring up 
the religious life—ordinarily not over-active—of the city. Not 
only was the church crowded as often as Pére Lange was ex- 
pected to speak, but the papers over and over again comment- 
ed on his discourses; Lutheran ministers denounced him from 
their pulpits ; parents refused their children permission to go and 
hear him. 

As might have been expected, by all this the interest in the 
Black Friar was only augmented; numerous persons called on 
him, he could hardly answer all the queries that came to him 
through the mail, all sorts of associations vied in inviting him 
to lecture before them. A highly significant fact was that not 
only the professedly liberal students’ club, but even its elder 
rival, the union of conservative students, who for the greater 
part support the state church, applied for the honor of seeing 
the Dominican within its walls. 

Of course to obtain such a success a man—even a French- 
man—has to be something above the average; nor would even 
the most embittered enemy of Pére Lange deny that the abilities 
of this monk are of a high order. His ascetic frame and some- 
what careworn features—offset, to be sure, by a pair of brilliant 
dark eyes, beaming with humor and kindliness—were of no little 
advantage among a people with whom “the bloated monk” is 
a standing figure in novels, plays, and pictures. But above all 
it was his eloquence that charmed all and convinced not a few 
—an eloquence of a peculiar direct sort; never turgid or loaded 
with imagery, hardly even strongly pathetic, recalling less the 
thunder-like efforts of famous orators and demagogues than the 
discourse of a man anxious to convince a friend in the matter 
that is dearest to his soul—a discourse welling straight from 
the heart, yet tempered with intelligence cool and circumspect, 
enforced with an array of learning that seems inexhaustible, 
and a skilful taste in the choice of words that, like that of the 
best prose writers of his countrymen, seems as nearly flawless 
as anything purely human can possibly be. 

For the last three winters Pére Lange has been lecturing, 
and his success has been continually on the increase, as the 
most telling testimony to which may be cited the confirmation 
last spring, by Bishop von Euch, of over a hundred converts. 
The significance of this number will be better appreciated when 
it is kept in mind that, with some four hundred thousand in- 
habitants, Copenhagen contains not fully two thousand Catholics. 

Another circumstance should be dwelt upon in particular: 
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with hardly an exception these one hundred men and wo- 
men all represent the highest education and enlightenment of 
their people, all of them being not only conversant with the 
French language, but capable of following and grasping fully 
a theological argument in that idiom. Consequently their con- 
version could not have been one of a purely emotional charac- 
ter, such as at times occurs with people of muddled brains 
and limited knowledge, and is not to be relied upon with 
absolute confidence. 

Of the honors paid to Pére Lange by non-Catholics none 
could have been more flattering than the reception which the 
liberal students tendered him at the close of last winter's course 
of lectures. It was preceded by a brief speech by the Domini- 
can, and an ensuing discussion, of which a passage-of-arms be- 
tween him and Dr. Georg Brandes was the most noteworthy 
feature. Later in the evening, at the reception, Dr. Brandes—the 
famous rationalistic critic, the friend of Renan and Taine, the 
literary adviser of Henrik Ibsen, Bjérnson, and the _ entire 
younger school of radical northern authors—again stood up, this 
time to express in simple, heartfelt words his profound respect 
and admiration for the monk, adding that the latter might be 
assured of a sympathetic hearing whenever and as often as he 
would return to Denmark. 

No one doubts that Pére Lange will return. 

As for Monsignor von Euch, already a year ago the Pope 
acknowledged his wise and faithful service by making him a 
bishop—the first Catholic bishop north of the Elbe river for 
fully three centuries and a half, his spiritual jurisdiction extend- 
ing not only over the Danish Catholics, but over those of Swe- 
den and Norway as well. Since then considerable work has 
been done by way of erecting schools and churches, but much 
more is yet to come. The recent action of the Norwegian min- 
ister of worship, in forbidding the singing of Cherubini’s Stadat 
Mater at a concert in a Norwegian church, solely because it was 
a “Catholic composition,’ has only, by the universal ridicule 
with which it was received in the press, served to bring out 
still more markedly the fact which is day by day becoming 
more manifest, that the time of the undisputed sway of big- 
otry in the northern kingdoms has passed away for ever. 


Copenhagen, Denmark. 
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ROME UNDER THE C&SARS. 


THE TWO CITIES. 
By JOHN JEROME ROONEY. 


I, 


Sf OME, throned beside the Tiber, in the blaze 
Of boundless power and glory world-complete, 
Beheld the nations prostrate at her feet; 
She saw with joy, thro’ burning cities’ haze, 
Chained bands of bondsmen drag along her ways; 
She saw the ravished fields, the trampled wheat, 
The wreck of homes, her haughty foes’ defeat 
Swelling the pomp of thrice-victorious days. 
And seeing these her heart was filled with pride— 
The fierce pride of the soulless conqueror— 
As to her cheeks a flush of triumph came; 
Nor reckoned she how trodden peoples died 
The graveless victims of red-handed war, 
While countless millions cursed the Roman name. 


Il. 


High noon has struck; in robes of purest white 
The crownless Lady of the Lake appears; 
Beneath her many a stately palace rears 

Its glittering domes in marbled height on height : 
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Far, far below a silvered thread of light 
Winds thro’ the green; the pigmy boatman steers 
His tiny craft, and, like dull thunder, hears 
The millions’ voice hum in its smothered might. 
Within the stretches of the giant halls 
In noblest riot of magnificence 
Arise the marvels of the land and sea, 
Until from rush of wonders wonder palls 
And Reason, in her fairy-house, cries—‘‘ Whence, 
Whence may the fulness of this glory be?” 


III. 


The white-robed Lady gazed again; she saw 
Not India’s bales of precious merchandise, 
Nor ocean’s gems, nor mountain’s golden prize ; 
But, as a vision, shone the love and awe 
Of banded freemen for the reign of law, 
The new-world answer to the ancient lies 
That honor fails and human progress dies 
Beyond the sacred circle monarchs draw. 
Yet vaster tidings spoke the under-soul 
That glowed beneath the outer show of things, 
Flooding with meaning the majestic plan: 
The blended units form the mightiest whole 
Where Love is king and blesséd Justice brings 
The triumph of the brotherhood of man! 
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WoRKS OF SUPEREROGATION. 


- WORKS OF SUPEREROGATION. 
BARNY BRYCE'S VIEW. 
By CLARENCE A. WALWORTH. 


=N a pleasant village in that beautiful valley which 
fs lies between the Hoosick and the Taconic moun- 
tain ranges, through which the Housatonic flows, 
dwelt Squire Hubbel and his amiable lady. The 
squire was a lawyer of some considerable note, 
with a taste also for fatming. When recreating he sometimes 
drove a good horse and sometimes talked politics. Mrs. Hubbel 
was a good housekeeper and looked well after her children. She 
was noted for her piety and a great exactitude in all religious 
duties ; a good neighbor, moreover, and with a kind heart for the 
poor. She was a great reader of the Bible, and it would be 
difficult indeed to point out to her any passage in it which she 
had forgotten. She was in no way especially remarkable for 
self-conceit, but if anything in her character approached to it, 
it was a persuasion that there was very little in the way of re- 
ligious doctrine, either false or true, which she did not sufficiently 
understand. With this brief description of the good lady we 
venture to introduce her to our readers, as, with her shade-hat 
on her head, one fine summer morning she descended the steps 
of her back piazza to take a look over the garden. Although 
fond of horticulture, her object was not so much just then to 
inspect the garden-beds as to sow good seed in the mind of 
the gardener. Barny Bryce was there working very busily but 
very cheerfully, and little expecting to be himself overhauled by 
the good lady, for whom he had a most profound respect and 
to whom he had good reason to be grateful. 

After a few words had passed between the two concerning 
the flower-beds and trees, Mrs.. Hubbel said, opening: a small 
book which she had in her hand: 

“ Barny, what do you think of works of supererogation ?” 

“Faix, madam,” said Barny, “that’s something I never 
tried yet, and I don’t know if I should be able to do it.” 

“It’s no garden-work, Barny. It’s a Catholic doctrine, you 
know.” 

“Oh, well thin, Mrs. Hubbel, if it’s anything accordin’ to 
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good Catholic doctrine, I'll try my hand at it, if you'll only tell 
me what it is.” 

“T said it was a Catholic doctrine, Barny. I didn’t say it 
was good doctrine.” 

“Oh! never mind, Mrs. Hubbel, if it’s Catholic, I'll run my 
risk on the goodness of it. Tell me what it is you would like 
to have me do, and I’ll set about it at once.” 

“T see you don’t understand me yet, Barny. Let me read 
you something from this little book, and you’ll understand what 
I mean better. It is ‘The Book of Common Prayer,’ used by our 
friends the Episcopalians. I am not an Episcopalian, you 
know, but what I am going to read explains very well what 
the doctrine of works of supererogation is. The Episcopalians 
have a profession of faith which they call ‘The Thirty-nine 
Articles of Religion.’ I am going to read the fourteenth article 
to see what you think of it.” 

** Please, ma’am, don’t,” said Barny. “I never dealt in them 
articles, and I don’t want to.” He had already begun to per- 
spire from head to foot. 

“Tt won’t hurt you,” said Mrs. Hubbel. “I'll read it slowly, 
and then you tell me what you think of it.” She then read as 
follows: “ Voluntary works, besides over and above God’s com- 
mandments, which they call works of supererogation, cannot be 
taught without arrogancy and impiety. For by them men do 
declare, that they do not only render unto God as much as 
they are bound to do, but that they do more for his sake than 
of bounden duty is required: whereas Christ saith plainly, 
‘When ye have done all that are commanded to you, say, we 
are unprofitable servants.’ I suppose you understand that, 
Barny.” 

“ Super-irrigation is a big word, madam; I can’t remember 
that I ever heard of it before, and I don’t feel like handling it. 
Couldn’t ye tell me what it means, ma’am, in shorter words, 
and then maybe I can tell you what I think of it.” 

“Why, Barny, do you believe that we can do more for God 
than we ought to?” 

‘“No, ma’am, I don’t. On that pint you can put my name 
down square as voting in the negative.” 

“ Well, if you are a good Catholic, you are bound to believe 
that. That’s what your church teaches and what all your 
priests preach.” 

“Troth, my leddy, if ever a Catholic priest preached the 
likes o’ that it was some Sunday when I stayed at home.” 

VOL, LVIII.—28 
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“Do you believe that you can keep all the commandments 
of God?” 

‘I’m sure of one thing, Mrs. Hubbel. I haven’t kept them 
all—not always. And you may take my word for it, that I 
never heard any man or woman of my religion say that he had 
done it.” 

“But your saints, Barny—your canonized saints. Perhaps 
some of them may have done more for God than they ought 
to, with an overplus of good works laid up to their credit.” 

“Tf J should have the luck to meet a rale saint I shouldn’t 
like to hear one of them say so, madam, and I don’t believe he 
wud, aither.” 

““Do you believe that it is possible to keep all the command- 
ments of God?” 

“ With the help o’ God’s grace, you mean, my leddy ?” 

“Well, yes—anyway.”’ 

“Troth then, Mrs. Hubbel, I do believe it. What for would 
God be giving us commandments when he knows that we’ve no 
chance to keep them?” 

“ But our Lord Jesus Christ teaches us to say, that after all 
we do we are still unprofitable servants. Doesn’t that show 
that no man can keep all the commandments ?”’ 

“T think you’ve left something out, my leddy. If I remem- 
ber right, there’s something else he said in that little book you 
have in your hand that might make it clearer.” 

Mrs. Hubbel then opened the Book of Common Prayer, 
and read the text again: “When ye have done all that are 
commanded to you, say, we are unprofitable servants.” 

“Wait a minute, Mistress Hubbel,” said Barny, scratching 
his head. ‘Give me time to think a bit. Doesn’t the Blessed 
Master tell us to howld ourselves for unprofitable servants afther 
that we’ve kept all his commandments? It seems to me that 
we have his own words for it, that if we don’t keep thim, it 
isn’t for the reason that we can’t. And even if we did keep 
thim all, he deserves better work from us still. It seems to me, 
thin, that God doesn’t command us to do all that he’d like to 
have us. There’s more that might be done yit. If the Holy 
Church teaches what that little book calls super-irrigation, 
isn’t that what she means by it? I remimber very well, for 
I’ve seen it in our catechism, that there’s such things as pre- 
cepts—that is, commandments of God—that no Christian can 
neglect without being punished for it; and that there be other 
things called counsels of perfection which he puts us up to do, 
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gently like, advising us kindly for our better good, without 
threatening us with damnation or any other punishment if we 
should fall behind, so to speak.” 

“Now, Barny,” said Mrs. Hubbel, “you're going a little too 
far. Do you pretend to say that anything and everything that 
we can do to please God is not a commandment for us ?” 

“ Troth, madam, with all respect for your better judgment, I 
think that’s about the size of it.” 

“QO Barny, Barny! isn’t that lowering the commandments of 
God?” 

“Well now, Mistress Hubbel, it’s not meself that ’ud wish 
to make too little of any commandment. But isn’t it, perhaps, 
God himself that’s plaised not to make too many command- 
ments, and that out of regard for our weakness; and isn’t 
it perhaps himself that will be all the better satisfied wid 
us when we do some things to plaise him widout being or- 
dered?” 

“‘ There’s some show of truth in what you say, Barney; but 
it has a dangerous look, too. Is it not safer to look upon 
everything we can do to please God as a law?” 

“‘ Faix, madam, that would be the ruin of me entirely. And 
sure, if it isn’t true, what’s the use of thinking it? I’d rather 
trust my soul to the mercy of God than to be saving it by any 
tricks of my own raison. And so would you, my leddy—I know 
you would.” 

“T would, indeed,” she replied. 

“And now I do be thinkin’ of it, I’m minded to ax ye, How 
do you like the traitment I’ve given to that corner of the gar- 
den over by the back fence there, where nothing seemed to 
grow and nobody cared to go like ?” 

“T like it well, Barny. Those lilies-of-the-valley thrive ad- 
mirably ; and how tastefully the paths are laid out! I meant 
to have thanked you for that before. You must have worked 
out of hours, Barny, to get all that done so quick. And the 
lilies are special favorites of mine.” 

“TI knew that, Mrs. Hubbel, and then I bethought me there’s 
nothing else would grow so well in that shady corner. I’m 
glad they plaise you. I’ve been waitin’ for you to say it. 
There’s some other flowers there that I thought ’ud plaise you. 
It’s far I wint to find some o’ them.” 

“T’m perfectly delighted with them, Barny; they are just 
what I would have ordered if I had known where they could be 
got.” , 
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“You didn’t order them, madam?” 

“No, Barny, I did not.” 

“You wouldn’t have been displaised wid me, then, if I 
hadn't done it?” 

“No, indeed.” 

“And you do be plaised now, Mistress Hubbel, that it zs 
done ?” 

“T am indeed pleased, and I thank you with all my heart.” 

“Wud it plaise you better to remimber that I had done it 
all by your own express orders ?” 

“In that case I should have been satisfied, of course; but I 
am better pleased as it is.” 

“OQ bedad! thin, madam,” said Barny, “I do belave I’ve 
super-irrigated the garden; and I’m safe out of it, too, and I 
knew I wud be.” 

Mrs. Hubbel laughed in spite of herself and said: “ Barny, 
you're a great rogue, whatever one may think of your doctrine.” 
Barny himself, however, looked serious, which the good lady 
noticed, and asked him what he was thinking of. 

“If I were to tell you that, ma’am, it might spoil all I’ve 
gained by the super-irrigation.” 

“ How so?” she inquired. 

“To be honest wid you, thin,” said he, “when I look 
back over the long time I’ve served wid ye, I’ve had orders 
from ye, betimes, that I haven’t carried out; and considering 
all the kindness I’ve had at your hands, and considering the 
kind words you've said to me the day, I’m a long way back in 
my accounts wid you. I’m willing to take all you'll allow, 
madam, to the super-irrigation.” 

“T am well satisfied, my good friend, with yourself and with 
the garden, and would not willingly change you off for any one 
else.” 

After a pause of a few moments, during which Mrs. Hubbel 
seemed lost in reflection, while Barny hoed away vigorously 
at his garden-beds, the former recommenced the conversa- 
tion. 

“There seems to be something reasonable in what you have 
told me, Barny,” she said, “but at the same time I find it 
hard to believe that any one, however good he may be, can 
keep the commandments of God so perfectly that he can get 
beyond that and accomplish more.” 

“ Faix, ma’am,” replied Barny, “I am not saying that any 
man does that. All I meant to say was, that there be some 
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necessary things that are commanded, and that there be other 
good things that there’s no commandment for, that God would 
be pleased to see us doing, all the same. These be what we 
call in our church counsels of perfection, ma’am. That’s not 
to say that one must be perfect before he can do them, but 
only that its more perfect to do them than to let them alone. 
Am I making it clearer, ma’am?” 

“TI don’t know,” the lady replied, “perhaps it might be 
made clearer.” 

“Well, thin,” said Barny, “here goes for a venture, though 
I may bring up in a fog. Did you ever, my leddy, hear of 
a sister of mine that’s in a convent? They call her Sister 
Ann.” 

“Yes, Barny, I’ve heard you speak of her more than once, 
and from what I hear you must have reason to be proud of 
her.” 

“Troth she was always a good girl, was Ann; and if ever 
she broke a commandment of God—that is in the middle of it 
—I never saw the pieces nor heard of it. But when she came 
to be seventeen or eighteen years old, she tuk it into her head 
that she wasn’t good enough, and nothing would suit her but 
to be a sister. We all tried to keep her to home, but she 
wouldn’t be set by us. Leastways, we made her so unhappy 
that we had to let her go.- We tould her there was no com- 
mand for it, and she allowed there wasn’t. She would be glad, 
said she, to stay wid her friends at home and do as they axed 
her. But then God was calling to her on the other side, said 
she. But then for all her waitin’ and waitin’ and listening to 
the likes of us, he never seemed to let go this hould and so at 
last the priest give in to her, and we all give in to her, for fear 
we might be crossin’ the Lord that wanted her all to himself. 
Maybe, ma’am, that’s one of the works of super-irrigation. Not 
a commandment, you know, with a threat behind it, but a 
friendly advice like from the Lord above. It seemed like as if 
he was plaised wid her, too, that she did more than there was 
any commandment for. She’s been there twenty years or more, 
and the longer she stays the happier she gets. She had a good 
deal to give up, poor child, and it must have cost her more 
than a little; but it would have cost her more to resist what 
was drawing her the other way. If God doesn’t give her back 
more than he gets from her, I’m much meestaken. And maybe 
he'll turn over some of the good she does, and some o’ the 
sacrifices she makes, to our account that she’s left behind her. 
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For, as I look at it, Mistress Hubbel, if super-irrigation is what 
I takes it to be, it’s something that the Lord will let pass 
around without any emptying of the bucket it comes from.” 

“Without any emptying of the bucket it comes from! What 
do you mean by that, Barny?” 

“You've heard, Mrs. Hubbel, of the Apostles’ Creed? It’s 
something we Catholics learn when we're little. It’s something 
we Catholics often say over, not to forget it. Oh, yes! you 
must know it yourself, ma’am, and belike you believe it, too.” 

“Indeed I do know it, and believe it with all my heart.” 

“Well, then, Mrs. Hubbel, every time we repeat it we have 
to say ‘I believe in the communion of saints.’ Now, that’s a 
doctrine, my leddy, that I make great account of, and this is 
my idea of what it means. Everything good that the Holy 
Church has is a sort of common property among us. The church 
is a holy family like, and whatever good thing one Catholic has 
belongs, afther a fashion, to the whole of us. Some are good, 
very good, and some are not so good, and some are so far from 
being good that they’re a shame to all the rest. The best of 
all is our Lord Jesus Christ himself. Great as he is, and good 
as he is, he’s one of the family all the same; and I’m sure of 
this, ma’am, that there isn’t a single Catholic amongst the whole 
of us, let him be a saint, or a common Christian, or an out-and- 
out blackguard, but he’s all the better off for having the Blessed 
Master at the head of the family. Isn’t it one of the holy apos- 
tles—you’ll remember yourself which one it is—that says, ‘ of 
his fulness we all have received grace for grace’? The goodness 
that’s in him runs over like, for the good of all. And the same 
thing, I’m thinking, may be said of every good Christian in the 
Holy Church. The goodness that’s in him and the good things 
he does comes all, of course, from the good Master, but it doesn’t 
stop with him. It keeps flowing over. It couldn’t help it. It’s 
a way wid all things in this world, good or bad. Now, don’t 
you see, my leddy, how in this way the Holy Church gets to 
be very rich. It seems to me that the Holy Church gets filled 
up in this way wid great blessings. It’s a great treasure like, 
that the Holy Church has the keeping of. It’s her business to 
look after us all, and in this way the good Master fills her lap 
full to help her to do it. The Holy Church is a great corpora- 
tion, ma’am, so to speak, and we all have a chance to get our 
share of the dividends. It’s a poor way I have of expressing 
myself, Mrs. Hubbel, but I think you ought to have some idea 
of my meaning. Isn’t it yourself that I’ve heard singing from 
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the window betimes a beautiful song? JI can almost give you 
the very words of it: 


“* Refreshing showers of grace divine 
From Jesus flow to every vine, 
And make the dead revive.’ 


I don’t think we ought to be far apart, Mistress Hubbel, on the 
pint of super-irrigation. The principal difference between us, I’m 
thinking, is nothing more than this: that all this great irrigation 
of holy grace and good works and merits goes on in the Holy 
Church—though I’m not denying that outsiders may get some of 
the spillings of it, and I’m not the man to grudge them all they 
can get. You don’t make so great account, ma’am, of the church 
as I do, but when I repeat the holy creed, ma’am, I find the 
three articles of faith coming close together: ‘I believe in the 
Holy Ghost, the Holy Catholic Church, the Communion of 
Saints.’ The Holy Church stands right in the middle, ma’am, 
between the Holy Ghost and the Communion of Saints.” 

“ Well, Barny, your faith is strong, and your heart is in all 
that you have said. I came here thinking that I might teach 
you something, but I’ve got more instruction for myself than I 
was able to give to you. Good morning, Barny,” she said, and 
walked away slowly and thoughtfully towards the house. Bar- 
ny’s eye followed her stealthily from under the broad brim of 
his straw hat, until her form disappeared beyond the closed 
door. Then, pausing from his work, he laid down his hat upon 
the ground with a deliberation which was simply emphatic, and 
crossing both arms upon the handle of his hoe, he gave utter- 
ance to his thoughts as follows: 

“ Did any one ever see the likes of her? There be many 
ways, I am towld, that lead to the Holy Church, and if she 
don’t get her pretty feet into one of ’em before the year gets 
much older, then I don’t know what the blessed angels are 
thinking about.” 

Albany, New York. 
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A PLEA FOR THE WAGE-EARNER. 
By WILLIAM I, SIMMONS. 


‘HE prosperity and happiness of the wage-earners, 
the workers of skilled industry, is one of the im- 
portant questions in the welfare of a country, 
because with the farmers they compose the in- 
telligent masses of the community. 

With the farmer there is no difficulty. He is the most inde- 
pendent man in the nation, and also, probably, the most patri- 
otic. He is more independent than the business man, the ban- 
ker, or the railroad magnate, for he owns the land, and is not 
at the mercy of any stagnation in trade or fluctuations in stocks. 
In fact, all these commercial agents, to a great extent, depend 
upon him, and the wage-earner, though indirectly, yet more 
completely than all. If the harvest is abundant, the railroads 
prosper; the farmer spends his money and business increases; 
he invests in new farm implements and improvements, and an 
impetus is given many industries. If the crops fail, the railroads 
are dull and there is a general stagnation in trade. But the 
farmer is the independent man. He has his home and enough 
to live upon. He simply has to curtail in the superfluities 
and pleasures of life. This is especially true of the farmer 
who has no encumbrance and has cleared his farm of all 
mortgage. But it also holds good of the farmer who may be 
under the weight of debt, while the prosperity of the banks 
and investment companies, and through them the general com- 
merce of the country, depend upon the farmer’s ability to meet 
his obligations. 

But it is not the same with the wage-earner. Asa rule he 
is dependent. upon his weekly earnings, and if that source of 
revenue is cut off, he seldom has much to fall back upon. Even 
if he is trying to own his own little home, his economy is all 
invested in that, or is regularly consumed in paying interest and 
taxes. And his less thrifty neighbor, who is paying rent, is no 
better off, for he has squandered his surplus, over and above 
the requirements of the family each week, in drink or some 
other foolish way. So the wage-earner, whether he is a prudent 
or an improvident man, has little or no reserve fund and is cer- 
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tain to feel hard times most keenly. As a result he is inclined 
to be a discontented, and sometimes a dangerous, element. He 
sees the capitalist getting richer and richer every year out of his 
toil, he chafes under the large profits which he is making for 
others, until he conceives that he should have a share of them; 
then he demands higher wages, and a “strike,” with generally an 
ignominious defeat, follows. This does not put him in any better 
mood, and, unable to see any way towards bettering his con- 
dition, he remains always dissatisfied with the existing state of 
things and ready to become a breeder of discord. 

The farmer, on the other hand, is contented. If he has to 
work hard, he reaps the benefit of his toil, There are no vexed 
socialistic questions to trouble him. He is a peaceful, law-abid- 
ing citizen; patriotic in time of war because he has his home to 
defend. 

Yet the farmer’s condition was not always such a happy one. 
The present farmer is an evolution of modern progress and civ- 
ilization. Formerly he was little better than the serf of the 
landed prince or baron. But by degrees he began to acquire 
possession of the land, and interested legislature, seeing that in- 
stead of a menace he was a bulwark to the state, began to con- 
firm him in his holdings, until now we find the farmer the most 
potential factor in every nation. 

There has been considerable talk, and perhaps some little 
action, with regard to reviving the industries in Ireland. There 
is only one way to successfully renew Irish industries, and that 
is to let the people own the land. Just so soon as it shall be- 
come possible to divide up the land and we have the Irish far- 
mer in the true sense of the term, in place of the Irish tenant, 
the Irish industries will be born again. They cannot be nursed 
or developed by any forced patronage. The farmer will develop 
them, and they will have a natural life and growth in direct 
ratio to the farmer’s prosperity. We do not mean by this that 
the farmer will make all the demand for the home industries. 
The Irish industries must compete with other markets, and this 
they could do with the opportunity in many branches. But the 
opportunity will never come until Ireland can sell in open market. 
And she cannot sell in open market until she can export her 
goods. But ships will not go to her ports to carry away her 
goods unless they can enter with a cargo. Our railroads pene- 
trating into the remote interior have developed this country. 
But the railroads would never have been built to carry the pro- 
ducts of our West to the seaboard if they had to return with 
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empty cars. It is the farmer who has developed the West, and 
the great industries that have sprung into existence all over the 
West, and which made such an astonishing exhibit at the Chi- 
cago Fair, have followed the farmer, and are in direct ratio to 
his prosperity. In like manner it must be in Ireland. The Irish 
farmer must first exist, and put into circulation in his own coun- 
try the earnings of his labor, instead of sending them to land- 
lords across the channel, before the dawn of her industries shall 
begin in Ireland. 

But what is the solution for the wage-earner’s difficulties? 

Place the wage-earner on the same footing as the farmer, 
and his difficulties will disappear. Make him a proprietor like 
the farmer. It is true that he cannot become a proprietor in 
exactly the same sense as the farmer, but he can become a 
profit-sharer. Make it possible for him to become a share- 
holder in the industry in which he is engaged. He is intelli- 
gent now; he will become responsible then. The troubles with 
regard to wages, hours of labor, and strikes will disappear. 

Let the operatives in our large mills, for instance, have the 
opportunity to become, to a certain extent, part of the corpora- 
tion. In the first place, they would become stable employees, 
and consequently better citizens. They would be interested in 
the profits of their mill, and therefore in the quality of the 
product, and they would become better workmen. The ques- 
tion of wages would resolve itself into the question of cost of 
production in order to make a reasonable profit. The profits 
would not have to be so great, and the wages could be pro- 
portionately larger. The hours of work would be settled by 
the demands of trade and the capacity of the mill; not by the 
capacity of the human machine for endurance. 

The same would hold good for all other large industries. 
If the wage-earners participated in the proprietorship they would 
become more industrious, more interested in their work. They 
would enjoy a sense of security in their employment, and 
would be stimulated to possess their own homes and settle 
down permanently in the locality. Thus they would learn les- 
sons of economy, and a noble ambition would replace their 
feeling of uncertainty and discontent. They would make better 
citizens and take a deeper interest in the welfare, improvement, 
and prosperity of their town. 

Another advantage which would accrue from a participation 
of the wage-earners in the ownership of the industries would be 
to exclude foreign capital. The syndication of our industries 
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by foreign capital, which has been going on the past few years, 
if it be not checked, will eventually prove a serious detriment 
to our financial prosperity, if not a national menace. No na- 
tion can afford to be owned by those who have no interest in, 
not to say sympathy with, her government and _ institutions. 
The wonderful growth of our industries, and the enormous 
profits reaped from them, has attracted the attention of foreign 
capitalists who could obtain only a small rate of interest from 
their home investments. The greatly increased earnings which 
their money would bring them in this country has made it a 
good business investment for them to offer such large prices 
for our industrial plants, that the offer has generally been too 
tempting for American owners to refuse. As a. consequence, 
not only are English syndicates buying up our industries one 
after another, but they are even getting possession of the land 
in the large Western farms and ranches. With this state of 
things ever on the increase, what should we expect for the 
future of the country? The farmers would gradually descend 
to the present level of the wage-earners, except that instead of 
laboring for those who were identified with the interests of 
the country, the greater part of the toilers of the nation would 
be little better than bondsmen of foreigners, who cared noth- 
ing for their prosperity or welfare, who would have no interest 
in them except to get out of them the greatest amount of 
labor for the least amount of compensation. And so long as 
money could have any influence in legislation we could look 
for only those laws which would aggrandize our foreign owners. 
This may appear like an exaggerated picture, and we have too 
great a confidence in the stability of our institutions to believe 
that such a state of things will ever happen. But the changes 
that take place in the destinies of a nation are generally 
wrought by small and slow beginnings. And this capitalization 
of American industries, if it be not diverted, may lead even- 
tually to serious distress among the working-classes, if not to 
grave political divisions and complications. 

The resources of this country are so vast and the develop- 
ment in modern machinery so great that the question of capi- 
tal requisite for our mining, agricultural, and industrial interests 
may be a serious one. But is it necessary to go outside of our 
own country? Is not the constantly increasing need of more 
capital an opportunity to enlist the earnings of the many wage- 
earners? They would be content with a much smaller interest 
on their investment than would pay foreign capitalists, and 
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this would drive the latter out; at the same time, with a de- 
creased profit, wages could be maintained at their maximum 
standard, while competition with foreign countries would be at 
an advantage. 

The objection will be advanced that the wage-earners are not 
competent to control as shareholders large industries. Those 
who plead this objection know little of the intelligence of the 
workers of skilled industries. Many of the owners and superin- 
tendents of the large mills here in New England have risen from 
the ranks. In all industrial centres (we except such cities as 
New York and Boston) the wage-earners control and direct by 
their votes the municipality and its care of the town. If they 
want certain improvements they elect the men who will inau- 
gurate them. Witness how the politicians of all parties bend 
their chief energies for the wage-earners’ votes. They are con- 
sidered sufficiently intelligent to exercise their influence, so far 
as it may go, in the national administration. But one of the 
best instances in proof of their ability as safe and prudent busi- 
ness managers is the building associations, by means of which 
the wage-earners have been securing for themselves homes. 
Everywhere these associations have been conducted on safe 
lines, and everywhere they have prospered; the few failures were 
where they were not managed by the working-people them- 
selves, but were organized as purely business speculations. It 
is a noteworthy fact, that during the panicky times through 
which we have just passed the distress and stringency were felt 
less in Philadelphia than any other city. The savings-banks 
were not jeopardized, and altogether there was a feeling of se- 
curity which was not seen elsewhere, and all because Philadelphia 
is a city of homes; from the lessons of prudence and responsi- 
bility taught by these building associations. 

We do not claim that this state of things would bring about 
a millennium. It would not make every wage-earner a sober, in- 
dustrious, upright man. But it would be a factor towards that 
end. It would tend to develop the better qualities in the in- 
dustrious workman. It would put an ambition before him in 
life, it would lessen the temptation to spend his earnings in 
drink, and help to elevate him morally and intellectually. 

Already we see this same idea developing in a small way 
among the large business firms. The proprietors have found it 
to the advantage of their business to interest those in charge 
of different departments, and these have been taken into the firm 
as stockholders. Everywhere, instead of ‘‘Smith and Jones,” 
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we see now “The Smith and Jones Company.” Let our large 
industrial corporations take up with this same idea and extend 
the privilege, not merely to the heads of departments but to 
the wage-earners themselves, on some such principle as the 
building associations, by which the investor gradually becomes 
possessed of a certain amount of stock, and we shall have no 
more danger from the intrusion of foreign capital, and no lack 
of funds with which to enlarge our present plants and build 
new ones. 

This does not reach the question of the laboring classes it 
is true. And there will always be those who do not want to 
work, and whose only ambition in life is to foment trouble. 
But with the farmers and wage-earners well provided for and 
contented, the most intelligent classes of the masses, the steady- 
ing power, the balance-wheel of the nation, will be safe. The 
more you increase the responsible citizen, the more you strength- 
en the state. 

This is the age of the masses. In every nation this fact is 
becoming more emphatic each year. The masses are demanding 
the control of affairs. Wherever it is not granted them a revo- 
lution is the result. They have numbers, they have strength. 
All they need is more systematic and regular organization, and 
intelligent guidance. More and more they are feeling their 
power. They do not always know just what they want; or we 
should rather say, that they know what they want, but do not 
always know how to obtain it. But they are gradually learn- 
ing. They must necessarily make many mistakes, and they will 
constantly be led into excess by unprincipled leaders. But, as 
they find them out, these leaders will go by the board, and 
conservative and sound principles will guide their actions. The 
revolution which is going on in all the nations for the rule and 
control by the masses will be gradual and fraught with many 
political vicissitudes where their will is opposed. The murmur 
is heard throughout Europe; it is constantly overturning the 
governments in South America. In the end there need be no 
fear that the principles of anarchy will prevail. In every great 
movement there are always extremists, and the anarchists are the 
extremists. The masses do not want anarchy; the principles 
of the anarchists are not held by the masses anywhere. There 
are always some who do not want to work for a living, who 
want to destroy. 

We may give all due acknowledgment to the condition of 
the wage-earner now, in comparison to his condition in former 
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times; yet that does not alter the fact that he is a mere tool 
for the capitalist, no better than the machinery which is con- 
stantly displacing him in his work. We are suffering from that 
unjust development of legalized privileges known as the corpora- 
tion. The capitalist will not easily give up his hold on the in- 
dustries. But it will be well for him to look to the future, and 
take the initiative in that, which sad experience may wrest from 
him in the end. The wage-earner is becoming a thinking power. 
The masses are content to labor, but they are no longer will- 
ing to be slaves. They are demanding more and more a voice 
in their own government, and a share in the fruits of their 
labor. 

The idea of profit-sharing has already had its birth and is 
destined to grow. It has an organization and a quarterly or- 
gan, and it will, probably in a very few years, form an impor- 
tant element in our political parties. 

Make the masses responsible, or they will destroy. Let them 
own, let them have a personal interest in their nation and coun- 
try, and they will not want to destroy; they will build up and 
protect. 

Providence, R. I. 
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THE GOTHENBURG SYSTEM. 


THE GOTHENBURG SYSTEM OF REGULATING THE 
LIQUOR-TRAFFIC.* 


‘HAT the United States Commissioner of Labor 
should be responsible for the publication of a 
report on the Gothenburg System of Liquor- 
Traffic may, at first sight, seem incongruous, 
The law under which his office is constituted 
provided that he should acquire and diffuse among the people 
information relating to the means of promoting their material, 
social, intellectual, and moral prosperity. It argues well for 
Colonel Carroll D. Wright’s insight that among those questions 
he regards the regulation of the liquor-traffic as of an impor- 
tance at least equal to that of any other. Hence we have this 
volume of two hundred and fifty-three pages devoted to what 
is commonly called the “Gothenburg System” and published 
under the auspices of the department of which he is the head. 
Its author is Dr. E. R. L. Gould, a statistical expert of the de- 
partment, who collected the materials on the spot. Although 
a great deal of attention has been paid to this system in Great 
Britain, on account of several attempts to introduce it in a more 
or less modified form in that country, the report of Dr. Gould 
forms the fullest and most accurate account of the system which 
has yet been published. We propose to call our readers’ atten- 
tion to some of the characteristics of this method, and to the 
most important and crucial point—the results of its working ; 
for in the matter of temperance legislation success in diminishing 
drunkenness is the criterion of excellence. 

Prior to the introduction of the system in Norway and Swe- 
den there was practically free-trade in spirituous liquors, private 
persons being allowed to distill the common drink of the coun- 
try, called brauvin, and to sell it almost at their pleasure, there 
being scarcely any restriction and but a trifling excise-tax. In 
fact, the liberty to produce and to consume spirituous liquors 
had come to be regarded as one of the natural rights of man; 
the brandy of the country was considered absolutely necessary 
for domestic use. While it is true that the drunkenness which 
naturally resulted from this state of law, or no law, was treated 


* Fifth Special Report of the Commissioner of Labor. The Gothenburg System of Liquor- 
Traffic. Prepared under the direction of Carroll D. Wright, Commissioner of Labor, by E. R. 
L. Gould, Ph.D. Washington: Government Printing-Office, 1893. 
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as a crime, and strict regulations were made against it, the re- 
sults which followed upon free-trade were disastrous. Dr. Sig- 
frid Wieselgren, to whose exertions the adoption of the new 
system is largely due, thus describes the practical consequences 
of “liberty”: 

“The very marrow of the nation was sapped; moral and 
physical degradation, insanity, poverty, and crime, family ties 
broken up, brutal habits—all those grim legions that ever range 
themselves under the banner of intemperance—took possession 
of the land. It was bleeding at every pore, yet seemed unwill- 
ing to be healed. The legislators complained of the vast in- 
crease of crime caused by drunkenness; the king charged the 
public functionaries to exert their utmost influence to check the 
evil; patriots joined together in temperance societies; the diet 
made creditable efforts in the same direction.” 

Nothing less, as is clear from what we have just quoted, 
than a complete change in- national habits was required in or- 
der to reform evils so wide-spread. And yet a vast improve- 
ment has taken place, and the way in which it has been accom- 
plished is full of instruction for those living in other countries 
who are at times tempted to despair, although the state of things 
is not so hopeless. The first step in the direction of improve- 
ment was due to the efforts of ministers of religion and the for- 
mation of a Total-Abstinence Society. And as illustrating the 
extent to which drinking habits prevailed, it must be mentioned 
that total abstinence did not mean abstinence from wine or 
beer, only from spirituous liquors—wine and beer being then 
and at the present time, we believe, looked upon as temperance 
drinks. For twenty years the advocates of total abstinence 
worked on under great discouragement, and with but little pros- 
pect of success. Things, in fact, grew worse and worse, but 
when they became unbearable the temperance advocates met 
with their reward. In 1855 a law was passed which was so suc- 
cessful in its effects upon the rural districts as to cast doubt 
upon the frequently-made assertion that people cannot be made 
temperate by legislation. “In 1855,” Dr. Wieselgren says, “ bran- 
dy could be bought in almost every cottage; in 1856 one might 
travel through whole provinces without finding a single place 
where it was sold. . . . There was but one opinion about 
the immense benefit which the rural population derived from the 
new act.” This benefit, however, was not shared in by the towns. 

The right given by the law of 1855 to every community to 
forbid within its limits all traffic in liquor in quantities under 
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forty-one and one-half quarts did not extend to them. In fact, 
their position became worse, for in proportion as the traffic was 
shut out from the country it was naturally concentrated there. 
Although 88 per cent. of the population belonged to the coun- 
try, and only 12 per cent. to the towns, of 11,846 persons sentenced 
for drunkenness in the year 1856, 10,507 belonged to the towns 
and only 1,339 to the country. It was soon made clear by ex- 
perience that so far as the towns were concerned the new laws 
did not fulfil their desired object. 

The Gothenburg system was adopted in order to supply the 
defects of the legislation which had been the outcome of the 
previous total-abstinence movement, and to do all that was pos- 
sible for the inhabitants of that town. It started with recog- 
nizing the fact that it was idle to attempt entirely to suppress 
the manufacture and the sale even of spirituous liquors. Nor 
did its authors try to obtain additional legislation; they made 
use of the law as it existed, and by availing themselves of its 
powers they carried into effect a plan which has spread in a 
more or less modified ferm from town to town, not only in Swe- 
den but also in Norway and Finland. In 1864 the municipal 
council of Gothenburg appointed a committee to inquire into 
the condition of the pauperism of the town. This committee 
consisted of persons who were most deeply interested in the 
question and best qualified to find the means of amelioration. 
It found that the greater part of the misery and-ruin then ex- 
isting was due to the consumption of brandy, and declared that 
if the community really wished to find an efficacious remedy it 
must exert its utmost energy to overthrow the enemy which 
had brought poverty, destitution, and crime into their midst. - 
The committee accordingly proposed that the authorities, making 
use of the right accorded to them by the existent law, should 
hand over the licenses hitherto disposed of at auction to a 
company consisting of persons who would engage in the under- 
taking, not for the sake of profit, but solely for the good of the 
working-classes; the shareholders were not to derive the slight- 
est profit from the concern beyond the ordinary rate of interest 
on capital invested, and all the profits accruing therefrom should 
be devoted to the welfare of the working classes or paid over 
to the town treasurer; that the premises hired by the company 
were to be clean, light, and roomy, and at the same time to 
serve as eating-houses for the working-classes; the food depart- 
ment and sale of beer, ale, and coffee, with the profits arising 
from them, were to be put into the hands of a manager, who 

VOL, LVIII.—29 
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would have to account for the sale of all spirituous liquors; and 
lastly, that no such liquors were to be sold on credit or pawn-ticket. 

Such is, in outline, the Gothenburg System. As will be seen, 
it is a scheme for regulating the sale of brandy, and does not 
interfere with the sale of wine or beer. The sale of these is regu- 
lated by ordinary legislation, an account of that for Norway 
being given in this report. The committee of which we have 
spoken were not satisfied with merely making suggestions and 
forming a plan; they made arrangements for putting it into ex- 
ecution. Through their efforts the company was formed; its 
offer to assume all the public-house licenses was accepted by the 
authorities, and on October 1, 1865, operations were begun. Its 
starting point and basis were found in the existing law—the 
law of 1855. This law provided that licenses should, as a rule, 
be sold by auction, but a clause empowered the authorities to 
grant all the licenses which would otherwise have been thus 
sold to any company which might be formed for the purpose 
of acquiring them. 

The characteristic feature of the Gothenburg plan is that 
the company did not aim at making more than the ordinary 
interest on the capital invested. The surplus had to be handed 
over to the town. Inasmuch also as it had a monopoly, there 
could be no competition, and no temptation to put down prices. 
Neither was it a matter of importance to multiply licenses, or 
even to use all the licenses granted by the authorities—the 
moderate gain aimed at being secure in either case. No doubt, 
however, the success attained is in large measure due to the 
character of the projectors and controllers of the system; these 
being men who really had at heart the advantage of the com- 
munity. Had it fallen, or should it fall, into the hands of those 
in whom greed of gain is dominant, no doubt a way would be 
found to multiply the desired good. The success it has met 
with hitherto proves that this has not yet happened. However, 
in Norway it has generally been thought better to apply the 
profits, which in Gothenburg are given to the town for the 
diminution of the rates, to other purposes, such as asylums, 
museums, homes. In Bergen, for example, no less than seventy- 
eight different institutions have had a share in these profits. 
This was done because it was feared that the desire to dimin- 
ish the rates might be a strong temptation to the company to 
promote the sale of its goods. 

The plan has been adopted in seventy-seven out of the 
ninety towns of Sweden, and in almost all the towns of Nor- 
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way, although it has encountered opposition of the most des- 
perate nature. The interests of the distillers were seriously 
threatened, and they made the strongest efforts to repeal the 
law of 1855, which forms the basis of the system. Not succeed- 
ing in this, they tried to enlist the working-men on their side 
under the pretext of supplying cheap food. In the report is 
found a record of the long and the ultimately successful battle 
which it has been necessary to fight—a record which will afford 
encouragement and instruction to the opponents of the liquor- 
traffic in other countries. For this and for precise and technical 
details of the plan we must refer our readers to the report itself. 

We will conclude by briefly indicating some of the results to 
the country at large, so far as they can be ascertained, of the 
working of the plan. First as to the diminution of the number of 
licenses. In the ten years 1881-90 bar-trade licenses declined abso» 
lutely about thirty per cent. in Sweden, while the total number 
of retail privileges was brought down from 83 to 39. The num- 
ber of inhabitants in proportion to both kinds of licenses ad- 
vanced thirty-five per cent. The average annual consumption 
of spirituous liquors has fallen from 10.3 quarts per individual 
in 1856 to 7.42 in 1890, although it must be stated that this 
decline has not been regular and continuous, the amount having 
reached 12.47 quarts in 1875. In Norway, however, there has 
been a fairly regular decline from 7.00 quarts per individual in 
1876 to 3.3 quarts in 1890. Passing from drinking to its effects, 
drunkenness, we find that in 1855, during nine months of which 
year the trade in drink was free, 138 persons in every thousand 
were convicted of drunkenness, and only 44 in 1891. This diminu- 
tion must, however, be credited to the law of 1855 rather than 
to the Gothenburg system, for no decline appears to have taken 
place since its adoption. In Stockholm, however, the number 
of convictions has been reduced from 49 to 33 per 1,000 inhabi- 
tants. For other details as to crime, pauperism, and deposits in 
savings-banks, as well as for a discussion as to certain places 
where there has been an increase in drunkenness, we must re- 
fer our readers to the report, students of which will, we be- 
lieve, come to the conclusion that the Gothenburg System has 
contributed largely to the raising of the Scandinavian countries 
from the abyss of crime and degradation to which free-trade in 
spirituous liquors had brought them. On the whole, the report 
affords great encouragement to the advocates of temperance, 
for it shows what great good may be done by their efforts even 
in the most adverse circumstances. 





LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY has taken down from 

“some friendly door where weary travellers love 

ito call” A Roadside Harp,* some notes of which 

‘have been heard before and are remembered pleas- 

antly. She sweeps the golden chords with cunning 

‘fingers, and her music has certainly the claim of individuality. 

She is no conventionalist, and cares little for treading the an- 

cient ways, choosing rather to lay down roads or by-paths for 

herself in virgin territory. There is about her work a flavor of 

Browning mystery at times, when the gem of thought must be 

sought for with pickax and lantern; but it is certain to be 
found in the end, clear and polished beyond cavil. 

To minds which delight in treading intellectual labyrinths 
without a clew to guide them but their own mother-wit this 
class of poetry, rich in idea, is no doubt grateful; and very often 
the more recondite the meaning the keener the zest with which 
it is sought. The non-cryptic order of song—verse that can be 
read “at sight "—is the chant which will catch most ears just 
now, though whether or not it is that which will live the long- 
est is a proper subject for learned speculation. As we grow 
in refinement we may advance in subtility of thought and ex- 
pression, and the judgment of the future may say, lo! this is 
perfection. Such a process has taken place more than once 
before, and though the critics of the succeeding age have 
dubbed it decadence, who shall decide what Olympians in the 
olden time were unable to settle ? 

There are two conspicuous positive qualities about Miss 
Guiney’s poetry, apart from her occasional obscurity—those, 
namely, of variety in thought and freedom from mannerism and 
affectation. The iris of her song is many-hued. Now her theme 
is solemn to the sublimest flights of thought; anon she sings 
of the lowliest flower of earth as tenderly as Burns did of his 


* A Roadside Harp. By Louise Imogen Guiney. New York and Boston : Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 
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modest daisy. In the poem entitled “ Vergniaud in the Tum- 
bril” we find strains of patriotic feeling more elevated, though 
less theatrical, than in Byron’s “ Two Foscari.” Again, in “ Sher- 
man: an Horatian Ode” we have an example of the produc- 
tion of the most impressive effect from the use of the simplest 
diction and the unplastic staccato in verse. A dozen of sonnets 
on “London” give some graphic pencillings, as full of color as 
Turner’s pictures, of the great city and its impressions. 

We fain would cull examples from this choice bouquet of 
song, but that an arbitrary circumscription forbids the tempta- 
tion. This morceau, however, from its seasonableness, cannot be 
denied : 

TRYSTE NOEL. 


“ The Ox he openeth wide the Doore 
And from the Snowe he calls her inne, 
And he hath seen her Smile therefore, 
Our Ladye without Sinne. 

Now soone from Sleepe 

A Starre shall leap, 

And soone arrive both King and Hinde; 
Amen, Amen: 

But O, the place co’d I but finde! 


“ The Ox hath husht his voyce and bent 
Trewe eyes of Pitty ore the Mow, 
And on his lovelie Neck, forspent, 
The Blessed lays her Browe. 
Around her feet 
Full Warme and Sweete 
His bowerie Breath doth meeklie dwell; 
Amen, Amen: 
But sore am I with Vaine Travél! 


“ The Ox is host in Juda’s stall, 
And host of more than onelie one, 
For close she gathereth withal 
Our Lorde her littel Sonne. 
Glad Hinde and King 
Their Gyfte may bring 
But wo’d to-night my Teares were there, 
Amen, Amen: 
Between her Bosom and His hayre !” 
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Miss Guiney dedicates her book to two young poetical 
friends, Dora and Hester Sigerson, daughters of Dr. George 
Sigerson, of Dublin, in whom the poetical and literary faculty 
ought to be hereditary. 

A more fascinating book for boys than the Claude Lightfoot * 
of Father Finn we have rarely, if ever, had the pleasure of 
reading. We do not mean to compare it with such treasures of 
the time when we were juvenile and curly as the immortal Rod- 
inson Crusoe, or that prodigy of mendacity, he of Munchausen, 
or the romances that delighted the soul of Scheherezade. Com- 
parisons in such cases are of no value. But fora real bright, live 
book of the present day, redolent of youthful life and gaiety, 
faithful as the reflection of a mirror to the originals of modern 
boy life as beheld in many of our Catholic institutions, we have 
not as yet seen any one which approaches this fine work of 
Father Finn’s. The second title of the book is How the Pro- 
blem was Solved. Well, in this tale the author has solved a pro- 
blem which has often vexed the minds of other writers—the 
problem how to make a religious book as interesting to the 
average literary cormorant, boy or girl, as pirate or high- 
wayman, or love-smitten imitator of Romeo. The humor in the 
story abounds, too, from cover to cover—delicate, refined hu- 
mor, such as leaves no soreness in the mind, or sharpens the 
edge of one’s cynicism. The climax is, it must be confessed, 
somewhat daring, but yet not impossible. To teachers, no less 
than pupils, this work must be of great interest, as a study of 
youthful characters, and the way of dealing successfully with 
unusual ones—for Father Finn is evidently a close obser- 
ver of youthful idiosyncrasies. There must be many boys like 
Claude Lightfoot, whose mission on earth must seem to most 
teachers merely to be to torment the soul and test the patience 
of the unhappy pedagogue, and yet who if only taken in hand 
by one who really understands human nature, may turn out to 
be the rarest jewels in humanity. Claude is a delightful crea- 
tion. He is a merry little cricket, so full of animal vitality 
that he cannot sit still for two consecutive seconds, and this 
quicksilver quality of his is the means of getting him into many 
a scrape, from each of which he emerges in a more or less de- 
moralized manner physically and sartorially, but with highly 
creditable results ethically and morally. We are sure he will 
be an immense favorite everywhere, once he is known. 


* Claude Lightfoot ; or, How the Problem was Solved. By Francis J. Finn, S.J. New 
York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: Benziger Brothers. 
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The cause of truth in history is bound to be a gainer by 
the publication of a new edition of one of the most valuable 
works of the distinguished Irishman, the late Thomas Davis. 
This is a history of “the Irish Parliament of James II.,”* an 
assembly about whose transactions the cloak of mystery has 
been wrapped by English historians and Irish ones of un-Irish 
proclivities. One of the first acts of that model of civil and re- 
ligious liberty, William III., when he got a firm hold of his 
father-in-law’s seat, was to cause the records of the Parliament 
over which he presided in Dublin to be destroyed. Having 
thus burked the evidence for the defence, the next step was 
to blacken the character of the defendants, and this has been 
done most unsparingly by the Williamite historians ever since 
the days of the Dutch avatar. 

Thomas Davis was a Protestant, and his father was a Welsh 
gentleman who held a commission in the English army. Hence, 
although young Davis was born at Mallow, in the south of Ire- 
land, he can hardly be described as an Irishman. Yet he was 
intensely Irish in his sympathies—passionately anti-Saxon. In 
this respect he was almost a phenomenon. His name in Ire- 
land has been, is, and will be the synonyme of purity in the 
too often selfish field of patriotism. As a poet and prose-writer 
Davis occupies an exceptionally high rank. This work of his 
on the Parliament of James II., if not the most brilliant, is per- 
haps one of the most useful of his literary achievements. 

It was not easy to get the materials for it, owing to the de- 
struction of the parliamentary records, but Thomas Davis’s posi- 
tion, as a student of Trinity College in Dublin, gave him ac- 
cess to the materials for his work. He has left a record of the 
proceedings, following an introduction of his own, the value of 
which is freely attested by Mr. Lecky. 

A popular reproduction of this work of Davis’s has now 
been given to the world, thanks to the patriotic efforts of a new 
literary association whose object is the publication and popu- 
larization of Irish prose and poetry. At the head of this asso- 
ciation stands Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, and the work under 
notice has another introduction, written by him, but mainly 
made up from a previous work of his own, A Sird's-Eye View 
of Irish History. Whether the superimposition of this retro- 
spect on Davis’s work was relevant or in good taste, is a ques- 
tion very much open to debate. There is no use in any one, 

* The Patriot Parliament of 1689. By Thomas Davis. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
New York: P. J. Kenedy. 
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even Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, attempting to bracket Thomas 
Davis and Charles Gavan Duffy together, for Davis was a sort 
of secular saint in the ‘48 movement, while Duffy only proved 
himself a very able writer about it. 

This much-abused parliament of King James’s was the first 
one in Ireland which was anything like what a real parliament 
should be. It was presided over by the king, and it was duly 
summoned from the two estates of the realm. It was non-sec- 
tarian. The fact that the greater bulk of its members, Lords 
and Commons, were of the Catholic faith takes nothing from 
the impartiality which characterized its convening. Many of the 
Protestant lords who should have been there were absent in 
England helping on the rebellion against their lawful king, and 
many of the commons who could have been there held aloof 
for the reason that they were waiting for the opportunity to re- 
bel in Ireland. 

King James is held up to odium as a bigot, a despot, and a 
would-be foister of “brass money and wooden shoes” upon a 
people of unstained integrity and irreproachable fairness in mat- 
ters of creed. Those who after his defeat proceeded to prove 
both, by the wholesale confiscation of their neighbors’ estates 
and the enactment of the most ferocious penal laws against their 
religion that the malign ingenuity of man could devise, do not 
want to know what James’s Parliament really did; but the out- 
side freedom-loving world may. It passed thirty-five acts, and 
at the very forefront of these is one making perfect freedom 
of conscience and worship the law of the land, and to carry 
this out it was ordained that the Protestant clergy were to be 
supported by Protestant tithes and the Catholic by Catholic 
tithes. Another act declared the charter of Irish freedom for 
which Grattan and his fellow-patriots had to struggle for so many 
years, a century later, to wrest from the defenders of “ civil and 
religious liberty,” and only wrested from their fears and not from 
their sense of equity. Another of these statutes provided for 
the putting of the coinage of the country on the basis of stan- 
dard value. So much for the popular bogies about unfortunate 
James and his rule. 

A more serious question is discussed by Davis—the dealing 
of this Parliament with that atrocious instrument of his brother 
Charles known as the Act of Settlement, by means of which 
those who had helped to send his father to the scaffold were 
confirmed in their plunder of the unhappy Irish gentlemen who 
had laid down their lives and their fortunes for that father’s 
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defence. We would strongly commend to Messrs. Higginson 
and Channing a perusal of Thomas Davis’s work on this sub- 
ject before they write any more English history for American 
readers. When Mr. Lecky acknowledges his indebtedness to 
this work for a great deal of his illumination on this stormy 
period, as he does very handsomely, they need hardly be diffident 
if they be earnest in the search for truth. 

M. Paul Du Chaillu, who has lately been dining with the 
Fiji Islanders in the Midway Plaisance, seems to wish to give 
a taste of the indigestion which he, perhaps, experienced as the 
result thereof to the believers in what some now regard as the 
Anglo-Saxon Myth. Hengist and Horsa now take rank with 
Homer and Prester John and Napoleon Bonaparte as dubious 
entities, and it is M. Du Chaillu’s purpose in his new work, 
var the Viking,* to show that the hardy Norseman is the true 
progenitor of the modern John Bull. It is due to the distin- 
guished traveller to say that he has thrown himself into the 
task of demolishing the antique superstition with characteristic 
earnestness. He gives us a picture of viking life full of detail 
and bearing every evidence of painstaking research. In doing 
this he goes beyond the belief of earlier archzologists in cloth- 
ing his heroes and heroines in gorgeous vestments of silk and 
other refinements of early civilization. Mr. Charles Kean, the 
actor, who was an eminent authority upon these matters, says, in 
the introduction to some of his Shaksperean plays, that silk and 
velvet were unknown in Northern Europe at the period taken 
by Shakspere for “ Macbeth” and “Hamlet.”” It may also be 
noted that his picture of ancient Scandinavian life is calculated 
to give the reader a much higher opinion of the pagan civiliza- 
tion of Scandinavia than the contemporary records of the peo- 
ples who suffered from the ravages of the vikings usually con- 
vey. To the unfortunate inhabitants of the Scottish, the Eng- 
lish, and the Irish coasts they never appeared in any other light 
than as a race of unmitigated savages, cruel, barbarous, and in- 
imical to progress beyond any other scourges which ever made 
piracy and brigandage their usual means of livelihood. They 
positively revelled in the destruction of the monuments of Chris- 
tian civilization and learning, whether pagan or Christian. Their 
inroads were the means of retarding civilization by many cen- 
turies in those countries which they made their hunting-grounds. 
There is no doubt that they formed a large component part of 
the successive waves of conquest which swept over England, but 


* Ivar the Viking. By M. Paul Du Chaillu. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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whether that proportion was smaller or larger than is generally 
believed is now a question which hardly interests the modern 
world to the extent that M. Du Chaillu would seem to estimate. 
Still it is only fair to the travelled and erudite author to say 
that he has produced a work of much value, both from a 
literary and antiquarian point of view, and has thrown a flood 
of light, as the result of his patient researches, upon the 
mode of life, the religious practices, and the social conditions 
of the early inhabitants of Ultima Thule. 

Those who love the realistic in literature could hardly have 
a better instance of its felicitous use than that afforded in the 
unpretending little volume entitled Zhe Flight into Egypt,* by 
Sister Anne Catherine Emmerich. This gifted lady acquired 
such a reputation for sanctity during her lifetime that the process 
of canonization in her behalf has been set on foot. Her literary 
work is hardly less worthy of the laurel wreath. The pictures 
of the trials of the Holy Family during the painful ordeal which 
she depicts are marvellously impressive. To a faultless purity 
of diction, and profoundly womanly sympathy with the human 
and spiritual aspects of her theme, she has joined a painstaking 
study of localities and the mode of life in the East at the time 
treated of which makes it read as though it were the chronicle 
of an absolute eye-witness. Her volume, small as it is, is enough 
to stir the reader, no matter how indifferent or case-hardened, 
with an irresistible pity, the ordinary Christian with a still more 
intense devotion and love of the three already so dear to their 
hearts—Jesus, Mary, and Joseph. 

It is pleasant to behold the self-complacency of age in its 
introspection over a well-spent life. In the case of those so 
fortunately circumstanced it appears a providential arrangement 
that the limitation of their years is kept out of view by the de- 
mands of a still-active career, the deference of friends, and the 
devotion of their immediate circle. The Rev. Dr. Deems, the 
respected pastor of the Church of the Strangers, appears to be 
singularly favored in this respect. He has passed the supposi- 
titious limit of man’s earthly existence, and this fact has im- 
pelled him to put his sentiments over his survival into print, in 
the pages of a handsome volume which he calls Wy Septuagint.t+ 
It seems to have been a presentiment with Dr. Deems that he 

* The Flight into Egypt. From the Meditations of Sister Anne Catherine Emmerich. 


Translated from the French by George Richardson. New York: Benziger Bros.; London: 


Burns & Oates. 
+ My Septuagint. By Rev. Charles F. Deems, D.D. New York: Cassell Publishing 


Company. 
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was not destined to outlive that span, and his pleasure on find- 
ing that he is still good for something is manifest. He gossips 
very pleasantly over it, and he writes of many things besides— 
theology, evolution, the higher criticism, etymology, Christian 
communism, and other matters. We may not agree with his 
letter on some of those topics, but we cannot help agreeing 
with their spirit. It is evidently that of a good man, seeking 
to do and say the best thing he can according to his light. 
The literary style of these essays, malgré their occasional par- 
donable egotism, is exceedingly pleasing. 

A new literary venture, entitled the Hour-Glass Series,* has 
been begun, in the hope of winning for American authors some 
of that patronage which it is the fashion now to lavish upon 
European literary men whose chief object seems to be to exalt 
public men of the Old World at the expense of those of the New. 
The series begins with some excellent short studies of Ameri- 
can statesmen, Fisher Ames, Henry Clay, and others, by Daniel 
B. Lucas, LL.D., and J. Fairfax McLaughlin, LL.D. The 
character of the literary work in these short studies is admira- 
ble, and their historical value high. Political questions are dis- 
cussed in them in an impartial spirit, and none can fail to rec- 
ognize the high plane upon which the authors place the quali- 
ties of morality and personal honor as essentials in public men. 
They form a very valuable addition to our stock of historical 
literature, and we trust that the authors shall meet with such 
success aS may encourage them to persevere in their praise- 
worthy task. 

The Birthday Book of the Madonna+ is a compilation of 
appropriate passages from the works of the fathers and the 
poets who have made the Blessed Mother an especial theme of 
praise. The selection displays taste and judgment; and the fact 
that the proof-sheets were revised by Rev. Matthew Russell, 
S.J., the editor of the Jrish Monthly, gives them a literary 
hall-mark which cannot be questioned. 

An exceedingly tasteful gift-book has been produced by 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. It is a selection of Long- 
fellow’s poems of the home;t and each of these is illustrated 


* Hour-Glass Series: Fisher Ames, Henry Clay, etc. By Daniel B. Lucas, LL.D., and 
J. Fairfax McLaughlin, LL.D. New York: Charles Webster & Co. 

+ The Birthday Book of the Madonna. By Vincent O’Brien. New York: Benziger 
Bros. ; Dublin: Gill & Son. 

t The Hanging of the Crane, and other Poems of the Home. By Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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with a choice steel engraving. The volume is daintily bound 
in cream-colored linen with gold embellishments. 

The dialogue form of argumentation is very effectively util- 
ized in a discourse against secret societies* by the Rev. J. W. 
Book, R.D. The secret society is the deadliest enemy to 
religion and social order, and just now the world is get- 
ting an object-lesson in its evils by the revival of the Know- 
nothing spirit in many parts of the United States. The Catho- 
lic who gives countenance, under such circumstances, to the 
principle of secret association is either a weakling or a traitor 
to his faith. It is desirable that this little volume of Father 
Book’s be as widely read as possible by the Catholic communi- 
ty at large. 

A good book is always interesting; a good book which 
makes its appearance at a timely moment has a rare value. 
The appearance of such a book as the story of The Brother- 
hood of Charityt at this especial juncture has, to our mind, a 
peculiar significance. It was out of the storm of the Revolu- 
tion in France that this notable fraternity sprang originally; it 
was in the glare of the burning convents in Boston, in the ear- 
lier Know-nothing days, that it sprang into existence there, un- 
der the inspiration of a New England Puritan mind just con- 
verted to the Catholic faith. The story of Father Haskins’s 
conversion and the founding of the House of the Angel Guar- 
dian in Roxbury, Boston, is one of the most remarkable chap- 
ters in the whole history of the Catholic Church on this con- 
tinent. It affords another instance of the wonderful power of 
the simple but sincere piety of the poor over minds of the 
highest training whose early bias has not obliterated their na- 
tive love of truth. To Father Haskins the people of Boston 
owe the introduction of the Brothers of Charity, whose unsel- 
fish labors have done so much to solve many grave social prob- 
lems in that city. The narrative of how this was accomplished 
reads more like a chapter of medieval romance than a sober 
page of modern history. It is well told by Mr. Thomas Dwyer, 
the work being introduced by a preface by the Rev. Father 
Nilan, D.D., of Poughkeepsie. There are some fine plates scat- 
tered through it, and the typography is an excellent example 
of the training which is given in the printing-house of the An- 
gel Guardian establishment. 


* Thousand and one Objections to Secret Societies. By Rev. J. W. Book, R.D. Pub- 
lished by the author at Canneltown, Ind. 

+ Glimpses of the Brotherhood of Charity. By Thomas A. Dwyer, B.A. Boston, Mass.: 
Press of the House of the Angel Guardian. 
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I.—CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY.* 


“The best scholastic authors” whom Brother Louis has fol- 
lowed are, he tells us, ** Goudin, Sanseverino, Liberatore, Kleut- 
gen, Prisco, Gonzalez, Taparelli, and others.” The translator 
commends especially the works of Liberatore and Zigliara. 
Brother Louis’ work has received the highest commendations 
in Europe. How far the translator has modified it we are un- 
able to say, not having seen the French original. The author 
aimed to compose a compendium representing in a brief and 
concise form the doctrine of those larger text-books which have 
been most approved by the highest authorities in the church, 
and are in general use. 

Our criticism is confined to the mere expression of an opin- 
ion on the success of the author, as we have his work in the 
English adaptation, in fulfilling his purpose. We abstain from 
pronouncing any critical judgment on the particular parts of 
the work, its propositions, and its arguments. As a presenta- 
tion in a compendious form of the system taught in the most 
approved large text-books it is most eminently successful, and 
superior to any other similar work in the English language. 
Used as a manual in the intermediate schools, and supplemented 
by the oral instructions and explanations of a competent professor, 
it must be a most useful work. We congratulate the Christian 
Brothers for their very necessary and also very difficult achieve- 
ment in making this excellent contribution to the study of scholas- 
tic philosophy. The mechanical execution of the book is in good 
style. 


2.—WEISMANNISM.f 

This work merits an extended notice on account of the 
ability of its author, shown abundantly here as well as elsewhere. 
And yet a thorough and adequate notice of it could hardly be 
written without producing a book about equal in size to the 
volume itself. It is difficult to condense; for it is much con- 
densed already. One cannot give the sum and substance of it 
without giving pretty much the whole thing. 

It may, however, be worth while to state as briefly as possible 
what ‘ Weismannism”’ (so-called from its author, Professor Weis- 
mann) is. It is a theory of heredity, which leads to and im- 


* Elementary Course of Christian Philosophy. Based on the principles of the best Scho- 
lastic Authors. Adapted from the French of Brother Louis of Poissy, by the Brothers of 
the Christian Schools. New York: P. O’Shea. 

+ An Examination of Wetsmannism. By George John Romanes, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S.. 
Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co. | 
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plies a new theory of evolution; speaking, that is, of evolution 
strictly, as applied to biology. According to this theory the set 
of cells in all organisms which reproduce in what may be called 
the ordinary way, and not by simple division or breaking up, 
which cells are manifestly distinct from those of the rest of the 
body, are not formed or generated in each individual from the 
other cells, but are absolutely separate, simply an inheritance 
from the parents, who have similarly received their own from 
their parents. In each body they remain unchanged in their 
character during the life of that body, receiving change only by 
the combination required for the formation of a new body. 
As Dr. Romanes well puts it, these germ-cells are, as it were, 
parasites in the body, nourished, it is true, by it, but not adapt- 
ing themselves to it; so that changes in the body, such as the 
loss of a leg, would be a matter of indifference to them, and 
would not, therefore, affect the new body which results from 
their combination ; which indeed corresponds well with observed 
facts. Congenital peculiarities of the parent are apt to be re- 
peated in the child; acquired ones are not. 

Evolution by natural selection, then, according to this theory, 
becomes simply evolution of the germ-plasm. Variations in it, 
however, produced prior to ‘the period of development, in the 
course of ages, of the organism at which its manner of repro- 
duction changed, are produced subsequently simply by combi- 
nation; advantageous variations being preserved, disadvantageous 
ones perishing. According to Weismann, the variations in the 
earlier period were produced by the pressure of external circum- 
stances, according to the theory of Lamarck; now it is sheltered 
from such action, and only natural selection operates, at any 
rate in ordinary cases. The new method of reproduction once 
brought in has, by producing exceptionally advantageous combi- 
nations, the advantage over the old, and tends to be perpetuated 
in spite of the death of the individuals produced by it. 

So much for the theory in general. It is hardly worth while 
to state the subsequent modifications that Professor Weismann 
has given it, to meet arising difficulties, or to account for phe- 
nomena more perfectly. For the fact is, that it is too speculative 
in its character to be at present, if indeed ever, of much impor- 
tance. It is, for the credit of science, a pity that there should 
be so much of this kind of theorizing, which has to be retracted 
more or less extensively as real knowledge progresses, and which 
does not serve materially to guide or direct observations or ex- 
periments. 
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Dr. Romanes, though professing great regard for Weismann, 
hacks away so lustily at his theory as to leave very little of it 
standing; all, as he says, for the benefit of the theory; but 
really his pruning goes almost to the roots of the tree. 


3.—MESSITER’S HYMNAL.* 


The high reputation which Dr. Messiter justly enjoys as the 
efficient choir-master of Trinity Church in this city would war- 
rant our assurance that any selection of tunes he might make 
for congregational use would be marked by correct taste and 
good judgment ; and in the main the present collection does not 
disappoint us in our expectations. He has borrowed largely 
from well-known hymnals published in England, many of their 
effective tunes being already familiar to the congregations of 
Episcopalian churches in this country—at least to those who 
have been able to sustain choirs possessed of more than com- 
mon musical ability. As a book to be used by all classes of 
persons, old and young, the strong and the weak-sighted, we 
think its typography, both for the notation of the music and 
for the words, is lacking in distinctness, especially when one 
considers the prevailing dimness of light in very many churches. 
The half-note employed for the unit of measure, as a rule 
throughout, and that in very light-faced type, is very trying to 
the eyes. It hardly becomes us to criticise the collection of 
words adopted. We may say that looking it over it impresses 
us with the conviction that, if it is to be taken as expressing 
the doctrinal sense of the ecclesiastical powers in the Episcopal 
Church, then the Low Church element is yet decidedly the 
dominant one. 


4.—POETRY AND PHILOSOPHY.t+ 


Not only has the notion once entertained of poets, that, from 
an intellectual point of view, they were poor creatures, imagina- 
tive dreamers, gone by, but in this age we are accustomed to 
regard them as philosophers of considerable merit. We have 
come to expect from them not only beauty of expression and 
the intuition of hidden relations, but a master’s skill in treating 
problems of life and nature. Accordingly we read meanings in 

* The Hymnal. Revised and enlarged, as adopted by the General Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America, with music, as used in Trinity 
Church, New York. Edited by A. H. Messiter, Mus. Doc. 


+ Problems of the Nineteenth Century. Essays by Aubrey de Vere, LL.D. Edited by J. 
G. Wenham. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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and into their verses—a line often serves for a precept, a poem 
is the inspiration of lives, and they are not seldom made the 
equals of the great teachers and thinkers whose names are iden- 
tified with a school or a system. Thus we witness, sometimes 
not wisely, to what is, however, a great truth, viz., that poetry 
and philosophy are twin sisters. It is, however, on occasions 
like the present, when a poet of note steps into the arena of 
controversy and reasoning; when he lays aside the embellish- 
ments, and, let us say, the obscurities of metrical diction, when 
he attempts the conduct of serious arguments in every-day 
prose, that we can better judge the extent and solidity of his 
powers, and Mr. De Vere’s contribution to truth by means of 
these essays, though small in compass, is considerable in its pow- 
er, its reasoning, and its opportuneness. Two of the five essays 
which make up this little volume deal with theism in general, 
the other three are more specially Catholic. In the former he 
shows the extent and power of the appeal which religion makes 
to a man’s whole nature, to the will as well as to the intellect, and 
hence the falsity of many current subjective difficulties. Men mis- 
conceive the nature and force of religious truth because often it 
is not producible in words and arguments, their narrow view 
of its scope, their scientific predisposition to the visible, the out- 
wardly forcible and demonstrable, makes them blind or impa- 
tient or suspicious of the extent and far-reaching subtlety of 
religious arguments. In the three latter essays he shows the 
fallacy of private judgment as the rule of faith, and the con- 
sequent unsettlement of minds who fain would believe but find 
no solid support in themselves for their opinions and tenets. 
We have but indicated in a most general way the nature of 
matters treated of; they merit careful perusal for their intrinsic 
importance as well as for the clear-cut and masterly treatment 


given them. 


5.—DIURNAL POETRY.* 


The present volume forms one of what is now a very large 
class—a selection of passages for every day of the year—and is 
a very good specimen of that class. The author is well versed 
not only in the literature of recent times, but also in the spiri- 
tual writings of earlier days. We find passages from Boéthius, 
Richard Rolle, Fra Thomé de Jesu, Blessed Henry Suso, and 


* The Day Spring from on High. Selections arranged by Emma Forbes Cary. Boston: 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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—a thing specially worthy of notice—from several Saxon wri- 
ters. The bulk of the work is derived from Catholic sources, 
and will not fail to suggest holy and elevating thoughts, and to 
enlighten the darkness which the daily concerns of life tend to 
create. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE CATHOLIC WORLD. 


T will be a source of profound gratification to the wide circle 
of our readers to know that the magazine whose career 
they have faithfully followed has had a well-merited success, It 
is only a little over two years since the responsibility of pro- 
ducing the magazine, apart from the editorial work, was assumed 
by the Paulist Fathers. To them the undertaking of making 
the magazine was one of no small weight and anxiety. It in- 
volved the erection and management of a printing and pub- 
lishing establishment, and much subsidiary business, requiring 
not only close attention but technical knowledge attainable 
only by expert training. 

During these two years many difficulties have been so far 
surmounted as to enable them to carry out their initial design 
with regard to the magazine. This is to make it a representa- 
tive organ of Catholic thought—to keep it abreast with the times 
and, without lowering its standard, make it truly popular in the 
best sense of the word. 

After one year in its new home, at the beginning of the 
Columbian celebrations of last year, there was added the fea- 
ture of pictorial illustrations. Among religious magazines THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD was the pioneer in this movement. 

These various improvements have been so well received, and 


the popularity of the magazine has manifested itself in such an 
increased subscription list that the publishers feel that the time 
has come for another forward step. This is made in the nota- 
ble reduction of the subscription price from $4.00 to $3.00 a 
year. This reduced price will secure for it a still more extend- 


ed circulation. 

It has never been our purpose to conduct this magazine as 
an enterprise for making money. We have always looked on 
the Apostolate of the Press as a vocation too sacred to degrade 
to mere financial ends. The vast importance of making our in 
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fluence felt in as wide a field as possible has been a growing 
sense with us ever since the beginning. 

The sun of a new day for the Church in this country is al- 
ready high in the heavens. The black clouds of designing con- 
spiracies lying athwart its face, obscuring no little of its light, 
have moved away. The policy of Leo is inspiring the leaders 
and moving the masses. The clarion note of Mgr. Satolli, to ad- 
vance “with the Gospel of Truth in one hand and the Constitu- 
tion of American Liberties in the other,” is leading the way. 
The general mobilization of the Catholic army along the lines of 
reconciliation with national aspirations, and the bending of all 
the energies on the human side of the Church towards the 
infusing of a deeper sense of the Gospel into the masses, is 
stirring the most lethargic into an unwonted activity. 

Momentous questions, whose far-reaching consequences will 
be felt for weal or for woe in the generations to come, are pro- 
posed for a definite solution. A false science is searching every 
thread of the seamless garment to find outa flaw. The tempest 
of irreligion blows strident and strong. Above all, there is a 
deluge of pernicious literature constantly flowing. Where it is 
not deemed advisable strategy to assail directly the main forces, 
it is sought to corrupt the hangers-on by insidious approaches 
and to disaffect their devotion to their leaders. We were never 
more in want of a sound popular literature for the family or 
a higher literature for the teachers in Israel than at present. 
We feel called upon, as far as we may, to do our share in sup- 
plying these intellectual and moral forces which will make for 
the greater good of the church and for the country. 

Keeping steadily in view the dictum of Father Hecker, that 
between the Catholic Church and the American Spirit and as- 
piration there is no possible antagonism, THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
has never lost an opportunity of impressing on the Catholic 
body the truth that the good Catholic cannot but be the good 
citizen, and that there is no more effectual barrier against a false 
socialism and the other dangers threatening the civil order than 
the ever-widening influence of the organized Christianity, whose 
voice is heard with respect among the masses. The first spir- 
itual democracy of the Christian age wherein the sole passport 
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to advancement is the claim of intellect and piety, where here- 
ditary rights have no weight in ecclesiastical preferment, must 
of a necessity sympathize with the great civil democracy where- 
in intellect and integrity are the only qualifications for the high- 
est of civil offices. The practical spirit of this country sees in 
the true practice of Catholicism nothing but an effectual help 
towards the solution of the enormous social problems, and these 
problems are destined to be in the near future the most for- 
midable difficulties with which the civil government will have 
to deal. It is the purpose of the Editor of THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD to lose no time or opportunity in discussing such 
problems as they arise, in a practical way, with a view to help- 
ing in the work of their solution. 


THE CATHOLIC WORLD by this new and latest step will en- 
large the scope of its influence, and, working on the lines laid 
down in the beginning by its founder, will endeavor to do its 
share in bringing about the reconciliation of the Church with 
the Age. 


4 
> 


THE appeal made in the October and November numbers to 
assist the heroic efforts of Bishop Paul of Tarsus to revive the 
faith among the Catholics in the native city of St. Paul and 
the surrounding country, and to enable him to resist the prose- 
lytizing efforts of inimical missionaries, is calling out many 
generous offerings. 

We subjoin a partial list handed to us by Very Rev. A. F. 
Hewit, C.S.P.: 

Paulists, . . : : ; : . $100.00 

John B. Richmond, M. D., 

Walter F. Atlee, M.D., 

Rev. T. J. Jenkins, 

H. L. Richards, 

Louise Saniweska, 

A Friend, 

Charles P. Romadka, ; ; 

Our Lady of Perpetual Help Council, No. 90, 
a ; : , 

Annunciation Council, No. 71, ‘al B. ” 

Rev. D. L. Murray, : 

Mrs. E. Macauliff, 

Mrs. Anderson, 

E. E. S. Eagle, 

Frances M. Scott, 

Rev. J. J. Pike, ; ‘ : 

Genazzano Council, No. is, « B. i. 

Presentation Council, 228, C. B. L., 
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THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS RELATING TO READING CIRCLES, LISTS OF BOOKS, 
ETC., SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION, NO. 
415 WEST FIFTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


f ie Milwaukee public library has an energetic superintendent of the circulat- 

ing department, Miss Stearns, who is desirous of reaching not only the 
better educated class of readers, but also the poorer people. She wishes to make 
the public library an educational centre, and to have it advertised as much as a 
store. New plans are to be put into operation to extend the circulation of books in 
the schools. At present every public-school teacher is allowed to take as many 
books from the library as she thinks she can use among her pupils, who draw 
them out by cards, as is done at the library. Every eight weeks the stock of 
books is renewed by the library. The plan has been so successful that it is im- 
possible to supply the demand for books, and the library board has recently 
appropriated five hundred dollars to buy juvenile books to meet the needs of the 
year. Assoon as the number of books increases efforts will be made to intro- 
duce the system into the parochial schools as well. There are now twenty-eight 
hundred books out in this kind of circulation. 

The advantages of the library will be extended also to the scholars of the 
evening schools, many of whom are grown men and women trying to master the 
rudiments of an education, or to make up deficiencies of their early school-days. 
Miss Stearns is taking three evenings every week to visit the night-schools in order 
to find out what sort of books are required. As soon as she ascertains this 
each school will be supplied on the same plan as the day-schools. Another in- 
novation is the establishment of a case of books at the rooms of the Young 
Woman's Christian Association, so that girls who patronize the “noon rest” 
may be able to exchange their books without going so far out of their way. 
These books will be selected with a view to meeting and educating the tastes of 
the young women who will read them. When one reflects that the average girl 
who patronizes the “ noon rest”’ works from eight to six, with only an hour at 
noon, the advantages ofa system that will permit her to get library books with- 
out taking any of the precious minutes between closing-up time and bed-time will 
be perceived. Miss Stearns thoroughly believes that one of the reasons why a 
great many people do not read library books is because they are too tired at 
night to come to the library after them. That is why she is so anxious for the 
library to go to the people. 

We are pleased to know that the notice of the Cathedral Library of New 
York City, which appeared last month in this department of THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD, was highly appreciated by those devoted to its welfare. The success it 
has had is entirely due to a few workers who have given time and labor in a 
field of activity which is much neglected. With regret we learn that considerable 
debt has been contracted, that with the exception of gifts from a few friends, 
amounting to about seven hundred dollars, no considerable donation has been 
received since the library was organized. Wealthy patrons have not yet fur- 
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nished the means to secure the perpetuity of the good work, and there is reason 
to fear that unless speedy aid is obtained from generous benefactors the hopes 
entertained for future developments cannot be realized. 

. * * * 

An article in a recent number of the Forum, by C. B. Tillinghast, gives the 
experience of the Massachusetts Free Library Commission, composed of five per- 
sons serving without salary, though appointed by the governor of the State 
During three years a careful study was made of the intellectual wants and tastes 
manifested especially in rural communities. People have been encouraged to 
make suggestions as to the character of the books most useful and desirable for 
their town, and to furnish lists of such works as they considered of special value. 
It was found that the patrons of the library are almost entirely young people. 
The farmer depends for his reading largely upon the newspapers of the day and 
the agricultural journal, and seldom visits the library. It is probably due to his 
reading of the excellent periodical literature upon the subject of agriculture, and 
to the fact that this and the newspaper consume all the time he has available for 
reading, that books upon the science and artof agriculture are,as a rule, seldom 
called for and are likely to remain upon the library shelves unread. The young- 
er members of the family not only use the library, but are liberal patrons of it; 
hence the study of their preferences and the guidance and moulding of their 
taste are among the most interesting, and certainly the most profitable, duties of 
the librarian or trustee. 

Eliminating from consideration the class of special students who naturally 
cluster around the larger libraries, more people. will read books of a high class in 
the country town than in the great city. The books that have been suggested by 
the towns for purchase have almost without exception been good books, showing 
a tendency to healthy and useful literature. It is probable that the era of cheap 
publication has modified to some extent the use of libraries, in both urban and 
rural communities. It is well known that the best of non-copyright literature can 
now be purchased in a variety of editions and in fairly good type at a merely 
nominal price. This may in part account for the fact that while there seems to 
be a relative increase in the use of the reference over the circulating department 
in the larger libraries, a better class of reading is also demanded for home use. 
The effort of the modern newspaper to supply the demand for general reading by 
the publication of syndicate stories written by the most popular authors; the 
marvellous development, especially upon the artistic side, of the illustrated 
magazine; and the liberal discussion of the live questions of the day in politics, 
sociology, and economics by the higher grade of serials and reviews—all of the 
greatest educational value—are at the same time indications of what the people 
will read. 

It seems to be a fact, much as it is to be deplored, that the good old classics 
of English literature are not so widely read as they were a generation ago. 
Graces of style do not appear to have the charm for the present that they exercised 
over the preceding generation. Whether this apparent fact is in any degree‘due to 
a diminishing literary spirit and enthusiasm in the atmosphere of our higher in- 
stitutions of learning, is a question which may be suggested as worthy of thought- 
ful consideration by those upon whom the great responsibility of education rests. 

Fun is appreciated in the long winter evening by the country fireside, and 
every library should supply the best that literature affords to drive dull care away, 
and to direct attention to the humorous side of a life that at its best is likely to 
have too many serious hours. 
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The State of Massachusetts has only forty-seven towns that are without free 
libraries. There are three hundred and five libraries in towns and cities embrac- 
ing about ninety-seven per cent. of the population, from which the people are en- 
titled to take books for home reading free of expense. The circulation is five 
millions per annum. New Hampshire has established a library commission, and 
Connecticut recently provided for the same work to be done by a committee ap- 
pointed by the State board of education. 

* * * 

The Catholic Reading Circle Review, published at Youngstown, Ohio—price 
two dollars perannum—has now reached its fourth volume, which begins with 
many notable typographical improvements. It has a strong claim on every one 
who desires the permanent extension of the new intellectual movement that has 
awakened so much dormant talent among Catholics, as indicated by the work 
accomplished in our Reading Circles. Our best wishes are again extended to the 
editor, Mr. Warren E. Mosher, with the hope that he may have the gratification 
of speedily enlarging the circulation of his excellent magazine. What he needs 
more than good wishes is to have the substantial encouragement that comes only 
from subscribers who pay in advance. 

The official report of the second session of the Catholic Summer-School, 
held at Plattsburgh, N. Y., is now ready, price twenty-five cents. It contains a 
graphic account, illustrated with numerous portraits, of more than fifty lecturers, 
with abstracts of the addresses delivered at the teachers’ conferences, the meet- 
ings of Reading Circle representatives and Sunday-school teachers. The badge 
of the Summer-School is also a choice souvenir, which may be obtained for 
twenty-five cents. At the Catholic Congress many were heard to express good 
wishes for the Summer-School on Champlain. Their good wishes may now be 
put into practical shape by sending for the pamphlet,which contains the only com- 
plete narrative yet published of the proceedings at Plattsburgh. Orders should 
be sent, with cash in advance, to Mr. Warren E. Mosher, Youngstown, Ohio. 

One of the Reading Circles in New York City has already paid for and dis- 
tributed fifty copies of the Summer-School’s official report. Perhaps others can 


do better, or as well. 
* * * 


Rev. Francis J. Finn, S.J., has reached the foremost place among writers of 
fiction illustrating Catholic boy-life at school. His characters are true to nature, 
and the dialogue is incessant. We wish every Catholic boy could have among his 
Christmas presents at least one of the four volumes by this most successful writer 
published by Benziger Brothers, New York City. 

By a friend of young readers we are informed that Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York City, have some excellent books on their juvenile list, among which 
these are especially noted: Westward with Columbus, by Gordon Stables; J/var 
the Viking, by Paul du Chaillu; David Balfour, by Robert Louis Stevenson; 
Jack Hall and Fack in the Bush, by Robert Grant. 

* * * 

The priest who received the following letter will be pleased to meet the sailor 
whose habit of careful reading is indicated in his own words: 

DEAR FATHER: You will please look over this book, and if you deem it fit 
place it, or a copy of it, in your library. The volume is in bad condition, but this 
is because my brother loaned it, while I was away at sea, to persons who do not 
know much about books. I have never seen another copy of the book, and I 


- 
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bought this one while in Cork Harbor. I have read the book five times, and find 
it lively and interesting. I have not much fault to fiad with it, save in chapter xvi. 
pages 231-239. But this is fixed up in coming chapters. I remain, 
Very respectfully yours, 
A SEAMAN, 
Late of Barkentine Toboggan. 


The above letter, together with the volume to which it refers, was handed 
me by the Rev. Director of our Reading Circle. It was like meeting an old friend 
to have the novel Shandy Maguire placed in my hands, for it was the first Catho- 
lic book I everread. Inthe year 18701 was a pupil of the high-school in a West- 
ern city. The desk across the way from my own was occupied by a red-haired 
Celt of my ownage. It was his wont to pile his books on his desk and against them 
lean his open geography, and behind this to place his light literature for reading 
out of sight of the professor. His continued laughter made me curious to see 
his book, and on petition he promised me the volume just as soon as he had fin- 
ished. Thus Shandy Maguire came into my hands. Needless to say I enjoyed it 
as much as my quondam friend of the high-school. Father Boyce—Paul Pepper- 
grass—was pastor of St. John’s Church at Worcester, Mass., when Shandy Ma- 
guire was written. Recently I wasin the room where he wrote it. The only 
relic of Father Boyce, save the affectionate remembrance of him by his people, that 
I discovered were some old-fashioned solid silver spoons engraved with his | 
name, which are still in use on the table of the present pastor of St. John’s, Mon- j 
signor Griffin. There is wit and pathos in Father Boyce’s stories. Alas! that 
tragedy and comedy should always so strangely mingle in all true stories of 
Irish peasant life. A gentleman from the North of Ireland told me that Father 
Boyce’s books contain perfect specimens of northern Irish dialect. I wonder if 
our friend of the “ darkentine Toboggan”' has seen J. Jeffrey Roche’s Lzfe of Fohn 
Boyle O'Reilly. He would find it a most entertaining volume, just the book for 
the long hours of sailing in quiet weather, especially that part descriptive of 
Boyle’s own voyages en route to America. We do not wonder that our friend of 
the Zoboggan makes complaint of the manner in which his book was used. A 
certain Bridget O’L. has written her name no lessthan nine times on one page. | 
And then, as if in compensation for this, she has written “God save Ireland” as % 
many times, and adds these lines of poetry : 3 


“ Thy face is always near to me, 
Though thou art far away; 
It is a beacon light and fair.” 


Doubtless she was thinking of a lover lad away out here in America. Ap- 
parently she was too much overcome to finish the lines. Many others have left © 
their autograph on the blank pages of the book. To all members of Reading 
Circles who would like to look upon a natural picture of peasant life in Ireland we 
recommend Shandy Maguire, or Father Boyce’s other book, 7he Spa Wife. 


N. 








